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A FOREST WALK. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 
** Why should we crave a hallowed spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot ; 
A church in every grove that opreade 
Ito living rvvf avove our heads.” 
Worpswortn’s “Gop 1n NaTuRE.” 
A lovely sky, a cloudless sun, 
A wind that breathes of leaves and flowers, 
O’er hill, through vale, my steps have won, 
To the cool forest’s shadowy bowers ; 
One of the paths all round that wind, 
Traced by the browsing herds, I choose, 
And sights and sounds of human kind, 
In nature’s lone recesses lose ; 
The beech displays its marbled bark, 
The spruce its green tent stretches wide, 
While scowls the hemlock, grim and dark, 
The maple’s scallop’d dome beside : 
All weave on high a verdant roof, 
That keeps the very sun aloof, 
Making a twilight soft and green, 
Within the coiumned, vaulted scene. 


Sweet forest odors have their birth, 

From the clothed boughs, and teeming carth ; 

Where pine-cones dropped—leaves piled and dead, 
Long tufts of grass, and stars of fern, 
With many a wild flower’s fairy urn, 

A thick elastic carpet spread ; 

Here, with its mossy pall, the trunk 

Resolving into soil, is sunk; ~ 

There, wrenched but lately from its throne, 
By some fierce whirlwind circling past, 

Its huge roots massed with earth and stone, 
One of the woodland kings is cast. 


Above, the forest tops are bright 

With the broad blaze of sunny light : 

But now, a fitful air-gust parts ‘ 
The screening branches, and a glow ° 

Of dazzling, startling radiance darts 
Down the dark stems, and breaks below ; 

The mingled shadows off are rolled, 

The sylvan floor is bathed in gold : 

Low sprouts and herbs, before unseen, 

Display their shapes of brown and green ; 

Tints brighten o’er the velvet moss, 

Gleams twinkle on the laurel’s gloss ; 

The robin, brooding in her nest, 

Chirps, as the quick ray strikes her breast, 

And as my shadow prints the ground, 

I see the rabbit upward bound, 

With pointed ears an instant look, 

Then scamper to the darkest nook, 

Where, with crouched limb, and staring eye, 

He watches, while I saunter by. 


A narrow vista, carpetted 
With rich green grass, invites my tread ; 
Here showers the light in golden dots, 
There sleeps the shade in ebon spots ; 
So blended, that the very air 
Seems net-work as I enter there. 
The partridge, whose deep rolling drum 
Afar has sounded on my ear, 
Ceasing his beatings as I come, 
Whirrs to the sheltering branches near ; 
The little milk-snake glides away, 
The brindled marmot dives from day; 
And. now, between the boughs, a space 
Of the blue laughing sky I trace; 





On each side shrinks the bowery shade ; 
Before me spreads an emerald glade ; 
The sunshine steeps its grass and moss, * 
That couch my footsteps as I cross ; 
Merrily hums the tawny bee, 

The glittering humming-bird I see ; 
Floats the bright butterfly along, 

The insect choir is loud in song : 

A spot of light and life, it seems 

A fairy haunt for fancy-dreams. 


Here stretched, the pleasant turf I press, 
In luxury of idleness ; 

Sun-streaks, and glancing wings, and sky, 
Spotted with cloud-shapes, charm my eye ; 
While murmuring grass, and waving trees, 


Their leaf-harps sounding to the breeze, 


And water-tones that tinkle near, 
Blend their sweet music to my ear ; 
And by the wre me shades alone, 
The passage of the hours are known. 
From the Knickerbocker. 


MEMORIES OF THE DEAD. 
“ Would to God we had lived together, as if the next hour were to be our last! 
But the lesson comes too late !” 
Yes, too late, unhappy mourner! 
All thy agonies are vain : 
Cold thy brether lies before thee ; 
Tears may gush like summer rain: 
Unavailing all thy grief, 
Tears can bring thee no relief! 


Many a trifle, long forgotten, 
Selfish thought, and cruel word, 
On thy writhing soul is echoing, 
With a voice which will be heard : 
Vain thy deep, remorseful grief, 
Sighs will bring thee no relief! 


Thou dost shrink from every solace, 
Human sympathy may bring ; 
In thy helpless desolation, 
Thought will flash, and Memory sting! 
None may sovthe thy lonely grief, 
Earth can bring thee no relief! 


Thou whose friends are still beside thee, 
Listen to this sorrowing strain ; 
Ponder well the solemn warning, 
Which its mournful truths contain: 
Hearts which such remorse have known, 
Peace may find in heaven alone! 








A REVIEW 
Or Pictures or tHe Frencu, Drawn by Themselves,—anp Heaps oF 
THE Pgopie, Taken off by Kenny Meadows. 
| [We have so frequently drawn from the above sources some of the 
‘most amusing and well written sketches that ever graced our columns, 


| that we believe our readers will relish, as much as we have done, the fol- 


lowing lively and spirited review of those popular works. } 

‘Heads of the People.” The word people has grown, of late, into a 
mighty sound, a sound as of rushing waters, not to be withstood. The 
people! For several years the stupendous power of steam has aided the 
compositor in preparing publications for those who but a few years ago 
were considered as nothing, if considered at all. It is a trite remark, that 
numbers talk of the many-headed monsters who do not seem to under- 
stand either where the line begins which separates the aristocracy from 
the people, or to which class they themselves belong. We lately over- 
‘heard adialogue between two men, artisans apparently, who had evident- 
ly been spending more than they ought of their week’s wages at a neigh- 
'bouring public-house ; on their way, they discussed topics great and im- 
portant, upon which it did not seem likely they couldagree. “ After all,” 
observed one, leaning his back against the post of the toll-gate, while his 
companion supported himself in a similar manner at the other side— 
| “after all, what can you know about the matter, sure you are only one of 
the people.” 
| This roused his associate, who, advancing in the way “confused” men 
\do when they try to walk ina straight line, exclaimed, ‘ What do you 
| mean by calling me names ?” ; 
| ‘These fellows, it will be perceived, had no idea of the omnipotence of 





| the sound, or the extent of its influence, Our neighbours, the French, 
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think they have a right to be considered leaders in the supremacy ‘the 

ople” have lately achieved ; but if they have the sense of the thing 
with them, they certainly have not the sound: how feebly “le peuple” 
speaks the voice of the million, and how poor is the bugle-note of the Mar- 
seillois hymn, “ Znfans de la Patrie,” in comparison with ‘“ People of 
England.” 

Our English “‘ Heads of the People” had precedence, in date of publi- 
cation, to those of our continental neighbours, and may probably clai:a the 
honour Of having suggested them. ‘The general idea of both works are 
the sani®; the details of course, different, as the two nations from which 
they sptung. Contrary, however, to what usually holds of the light liter- 
ature Of France and England, the English work has rather the more serious 
tendelicy of the two. 

Ip the ‘* Heads of the People” we frequently find an undercurrent of 
shar? and racy observation, tending to the correction of anabuse. In the 
“J tures of the French,’ the sole object seems to be to satirize and 
aMlise—to amuse, in fact, by satire—and it is impossible to avoid being 
a®used, though we’confess we are better pleased with ourselves when our 
ailitisement proceeds from asimpler cause. 

The French writers who have illustrated the striking and spirited de- 
signs of Gavarni, Henri Monnier, and Gagniet, are M. Ph. Audebrand, 

acame De Bawr, Jules Janin, M. Chaudes-Aigues, M. L. Roux, M. 
Alberie, Madame Ancelot, and many smaller names ; but, above them all, 
there are two most brilliant papers by Balzac. The first of these pub- 
lished in Paris, was “‘ L’Epicier.” The first published here, and trans- 
lated with a great deal of spirit, was ‘‘ La Femme-comme-il-faut.’’ Those 
who are acquainted with the extraordinary works of this writer, will not 
wonder that the most subtle delineator of the age, of all the varieties of 
character and modes of fecling and of life to be found in the chequered 
scene of French existence, should succeed when he undertakes directly 
what is the main indirect occupation of his whole literary life. 

The ‘* Femmme-comme-il-faut ” is as unlike its literal translation, ‘‘a 
woman as she owght to bo,” ao io possible to imagine; but no one can 
have lived in good, or what is called good Parisian society, without saying 
of at least half a dozen, *‘ that, certainly, might have been the original of 
the portrait.”” Women have declared their astonishment that a mancould 
have so understood the value of every peculiarity, from an eyelash to an 
inch of point lace. But this minuteness of observation of the great 
meaning which there is in apparently small things, is Balzac’s peculiar 
talent ; and while he chases an absurdity, with unerring instinct, through 
its most tortuous windings, leaving it no hope, no possibility of escape— 
no distinction so nice but he will detect it—no minutie that he will not 
note and compare, yet when he describes the loveliness, the personal 
toveliness of women, he is all but an enchanter. How characteristic of 
his manner is this graceful passage :— 

“Tf she have a pretty foot she will throw herself on a divan, wilh the 
coquetry of a cat inthe sun, her feet peeping from beneath her drapery.” 
And again, when he touches upon the fascinating * nothings’? which drop 
from her lips :— 

“You shall know nothing, you retain nothing, exactly of all she says; 
but you shall be charmed, spell-bound, nevertheless. She shakes her 
head, shrugs gracefully her ivory shoulders, gilds the most insignificant 
oa by an incipient smile or a pretty pout, and utters an epigram of 

oltaire’s with a gesture, an ‘ah!’ ora ‘there!’ ora ‘then !’” 

This exquisite picture, though well translated, is almost untranslata-_ 
ble. 

We could quote this article from beginning to end, as an example of the 
finish and finesse of M. de Balzac. Tn these two qualities he is not 
touched by his vrother authors. Frederic Soulie is rendered gross by the 
comparison ; Michael Raymond, under all his disguises, has nothing of 
Balzac’s tact ; Alexandre Dumas, so abundantly endowed with a corrupt 
will that soils his vivid imagination, is still farther below him. No other 
of the male authors of ‘ La Jeune France” is possessed of the ease, the 


grace, the diamond-tipped arrows of Balzac. Many of the passages in | 


this elegant sketch are pictures—take, for instance, the following :—‘A 
Duchess goes now through all doors without having any one of them en- | 
larged for the passage of her hoop.” 

“The fan of the great lady is broken.” 
There has been no attempt at a corresponding picture to this in the heads | 
which Mr. Kenny Meadows has “taken off.” We have had landladies 
and bar-maids, and one governess, but no ** English gentlewoman ;” and, 
indeed, the race of English gentlewomen is almost extinct: the ** English 
lady,’’ a far more feeble, and less distinctly marked character—a pale, 
genteel personage, made up of negatives—has in some degree taken her 
place—taken but not filled it. 

Both the English and the French works are, as might be expected, a 
mingled multitude, without ary direct or indirect connection ; and so they 
ought to be. bal 

whe has given us, as we have said, “ L.’Epicier”’ (the grocer) ; not 
a mere man of figs and raisins, tea, coffee, and sugar, but the type of a 
class of men widely diffused through France, we mean since the Restora 
tion—imen of low, narrow, coarse understandings, who have neither the | 
chivalry of the olden time, nor are capable of comprehending the move- 
ment of the present—the embodiment of the commercial spirit on its 
smallest scale—a personification of mediocrity in all things, possessed of 

nly l'esprit epicier, creating le genre epicier, a class of persons represent- | 
ed by the “* Constitutionnel,”” And yet, what a quiet, monotonvuus sort | 
of figure our grocer—honest man !—would make beside this multifarious | 
dealer, whom his historian calls “one of the bowels of society,” ‘the | 
strongest of all common ties—a social pudding cloth,” ‘civilisation be- || 
hind a counter—society in a whited-brown paper.” We are not told if | 
they have any distinctive features one from another. And between them ! 
and our English grocer there may, perhaps, be this similarity, that the | 
only distinction it is possible to make between one and another of the || 
cea I mean the grocer who has the twopenny-post box in his win- I 

ow. 


This worthy has no idea of what patriotism is, though he speaks a few 





once canvassed for, but to which he was not deemed eligible, as the beadle 
told him “the select westry was only forgentlemen.” Still, as he has a 
thriving trade, and a good-tempered wile, he does not look discontented ; 
his eldest hope has a jaunty, active look, leans to listen across the counter, 
upon which he rests his large red hands while taking your order; and, 
while you behold him weighing the tea and tossing the parcel into the 
air, So as te catch the twine round it at the exact spot, you perceive that 
his hair is parted in the middle, and suffered to curl a lidile over his shit 
collar. You once detected him putting a clove into a letter, which he 
quickly sealed ; apologizing for the delay, he informs you that ‘he likes 
his letters to smell sweet, eyen though it is only a bill,”’ and you are in- 
clined to think he is not only sentimentally, but theatrically given, for 


| you have seen him reading the playbills at the door of the snuff-shop, and 


even heard his father reprove him for smoking cigars ; but he will, as the 
wise ones say, ‘sober down”’ in a little time, and become like his father, 
the grocer, only differing from his fellow grocers—in having the post-office 
box inhis window. 

It is not our grocer only who is discontented. The French grocer com‘ 
plains of a bad cabinet. The English one does not, in general, go beyond 
the select vestry. We remember a certain old lady, old and very deaf, 
yet her eye was vigilant, like an eye that had seen and observed a great 
deal, and she was particularly greedy of news, and very fond of politics, 
which were jumbled together in her head, much after the fashion that 
“The Heads of the People” are jumbled on Mr. Tyas’s title page. 
“ What is it now?” she would say, ‘achange of ministers. Oh! that is 
only a change of people. In my time there was Lord North, and the 
South Sea bubble, and Billy Pitt the Tory, and Charley Fox, Mr. Perce- 
val, and Bellingham, and Lord Liverpool, and Castlereagh, and Canning. 
Oh dear! I forget who they all were, and what they talked about; they 
talked a great deal, and made a great noise, and al] the time the people 
cried—‘ Change me the ministers,’ and grumbled; and then, after one 
change, ‘Change me them again,’ and they grumbled; and so change and 
grumble, change aud grumble; aud the only thing they did not change 
was their grumble ; and so it will be always. 1 do not hear as much ae I 
used, but I dare say they grumble all the same.” We believe the o!d lady 
was right. 

The ‘ Law Student,” by E. de la Bedollierre, is faithful as a likeness, 
disgusting as apicture. The “Grisette” is a sample of Jules Janin’s 
style of writing and general feeling, the former is original and quaint ; the 
little satire there is, 1s cutting and sharp—the sketch is too short to ad- 
mit of his usual redundancy of style, and he gives the “ Grisette” a de- 

gree of good fortune at the end of her career, arising from her purity of 
character, which we fear is overstrained. The “Grisette” is of Parisian 
existence—there is nothing like her out of Paris—an English milliner’s 
girl, or apprentice, very exquisitely described in the “ Heads of the Peo- 
ple,” by Henry Brownrig, is as unlike her as possible, even in externals. 
With a pretty bonnet, fashioned by her own hands in over hours (the Eng- 
lish milliner’s * girl”? hardly knows what “over hours”? means’), a clean 
pair of gloves, and unexceptionable slippers, a grizette looks the perfec- 
tion of her race, and at such small cost! She never thinks of her gown, 
it is sure tofit. The English “ girl” thinks first of her‘ gown,” it must 
not be ‘‘trumpery,”’ it must be good (i. e.), it must cost a fair sum; and 
then when she has bought the gown, she is obliged to put up with new 
ribands to a faded bonnet, a bonnet cap of cotton net, soiled gloves,— 
English women of that class cover their feet, but we cannot compliment 
them by saying they wear shoes. The * Literary Adventurer” of Paris 
is somewhat heavily described by M. Alberie; the scenes want reality, 
though we have reason to believe that the principal one is taken from the 
life; the whole is flat and tame—there is nothing to waken our interest 
or our sympathies—and yet the life of a literary adventurer, both of the 
noble and of the ignoble kind, has been most powerfully depicted in one 
of Balzac’s most recent works, ‘‘Un Grand Homme de Province a 
| Paris.” 

‘The “ Literary Adventurer” in Paris is altogether a different person 
from the London aspirant. In Paris they laugh and starve in community 
—they talk of their distress—and if they cannot longer support the 
weight of misery which is heaped upon them, they dic, with a marked re- 


| gard to dramatic effect. The scene is arranged, and when the charcoal 


has burned into ashes, and the door is forced open, the very bodies are 
found in anattitude! With us, the “ Literary Adventurer” often endea- 
vours to commence his career by a short article, or a small poem, which 
he offers for nothing, to the editor of a Magazine, oran Annual. At first 
he expects an answer—not content with knowing the hour when the post- 
man—that blue-and-scarlet-fever—goes his rounds, he blackens his fore- 


| head against the dusty window of his garrct, in vain endeavours to ot- 


serve when he turns the corner. It is hopeless! few in that small house 
have postage added to their expenses, and if the double knock—that sig- 
nal of true arbitrary power—echoes up the carpetless stairs, and sends 
the blood high flushing to a cheek and brow, pale from “long watching 
and continued fast,”’ it soon retreats to its old citadel. The very maid 
servant, whose mop fulfils all cleansing offices, receives a letter—while 
he ! He now leans his brow upon his clenched hands, and shuts his 
eyes, as if they were the windows of the mind, as well as of the body. 
At first all is dark; but he is young. Memories of the past, and hopes 
of what may be the future, come upon him. His mother’s face all elc- 
quent in blessings; the eyes of a fair girl, serious, but sweet, the first 
love of his country boyish days; and then he sighs, as if the passing 
breath could bear away his cares; and raises up his head, and takes his 





| pen—how pale the ink is! it has been watered twice—it looks like pover- 


ty on paper—he reads aloud some favourite sentence from his greatest 
work, a drama, and thinks, with truth, much poorer things have been upon 
the stage. The spirit stirs within him, and he warms with his rich sub- 
ject. He feels the might of inspiration, and pants to set it free unto the 
world. Hemust succeed! He reads again and again, till nature faints, 
and he goes forth bearing his fortune on his back, to dine on black coffee 
or weak tea—to peep into the magazines—or try if any of those reporter- 
ships are vacant, for which scores, as needy as himself, are watching. 


words now and then at the public vestry against the select vestry, which he # Perhaps necessity obliges him to report ata penny a line, to chionicle ac- 
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cidents, and register small crimes, which, when in type, he disposes of to 
all the Sunday papers. ‘There is a notice in the magazine, that papers 
sent are left at the publisher’s-—and he, in his simplicity, imagines that 
the bookseller, considering himself a tradesman, attends to his own busi- 
ness—but his mistake is soon corrected; he enters the “office,” and a 
clerk, a fellow who smirks at “ladies” and frowns at gentlemen if they 
are not well dressed, asks him “ Whether it is Mr. Blank’s commercial or 
his literary gentleman he wishes to sce ?” 

The author is astounded at this distinction, requests his article as if he 
were begging for his bread, and seldom receives it without the clerk’s 
having shown his wit by inquiring, after having tossed over several parcels 
in the gejected *“‘drawer,”’ whether ‘“‘anything else of the kind will not 
answer as well as his own?” 

Weak, worn and dispirited, he returns home. He has taken his drama 
to one of the great houses, but the manager, of course has not time to at- 
tend to anything but the scenic department, the “ getting up, ” 
of his plays; and this with many companions, is turned over to the “lite- 
rary gentleman” of that establishment, who never investigates beyond the 


envelope, ner would have dene so mucn, or gone so far, had it been sealed | 


with wafer instead of wax. ‘This is returned, and the literary aspirant 
sces in his troubled sleep a vision too like reality—of want and misery— 
tearing his food from his fast clenching teeth, pointing at him with his 
long skinny fingers, murmuring foul jibes that freeze his blood, and wake 
him to the consciousness that though the night storm, armed with the icy 
arrows of December, beat against his window, there is but one hapless 
blanket en his narow bed. ‘The vision has passed—but how his senses 


crouch beneath its weight ! how does he shiver and draw more closely the | 


covering, which like the grave imparts no warmth--how banish all the past 
and tremble at the future. His brain is barning—the mild blood riots in | 
the mental citadel fora time; but madness is seldom bern of want— 
morning returns—daylight and hope have near affinity: again he thinks, 
and plods, and works; strikes upon some uew plan, or like his Parisian 
brother, hears of a new periodical, encounters all the past again—again | 
revives—again despairs ; and perhaps, when the heart is just worn out, 
and the spirit of enjoyment dwindled, he gets at once both bread and 
fame ; and then the ignorant talk of his luck, little knowing the drops of 
blood that have mingled with the sweat of the proud brow of him who 
suffered all in the calm dignity of solitude and silenee. 

Or his body—if the scale turn the other way—is found near Westmin- 
ster or Blackfriars brigde. 

The landlady of the public house to which the corse is brought screams 
as the hand rests upon the table—‘ It is so like death itself;” and the 
young bar-maid, when she has got over her horror, places a clean napkin 
beneath the head. ‘The coroner inquires what was found upen the body— 
inoney '—“* No! the like of them,” says the waterman, “never has mo- 
ney.” “Any writing !’—* Yes, in pencil. all rubbed out.” 

It is a case requiring consideration. The fat jury bring in their verdict, 
“accidentally drowned,’’—that is all. Alone he suffered—alone he died. | 
Mistaking taste for genius—an impulse for talent —better that such had 
been content to toil ou in humble but honest industry—that finds a more 
rapid reward than can await small abilities in literature. 

Hundreds so have diec in England. How they live and get on in 
France, M. Alberic tells us, and the Parisian newspapers record the 
** scenes” where misery dies, Selon les regles. 

We may be the means of saving some of the many literary aspirants of 
the present hour from much misery, by mentioning a fact or two, which 
they are not, perpaps, in a position to know. ‘Two editors of periodicals, 
who pay their contributors, were talking on the number of ehance articles 
they had inserted during their editorships. “I have aecepted two in three 
years,” said the one; ‘and I am certain,” replied the other, *‘ that in se- 
ven years I have not inserted a dozen, take therm all together.” Instead 
of sending their papers to reviews and magazines, it is by far the better 
way for literary aspirants ia the first instance to obtain the approbation of 
some distinguished literary man, to whom their past characters may be 
made known, and then to try to make their way, aided by the guidance 
and introductions which he may furnish them. Among the rejected con- 
tributurs of one ef our best magazines, we could number upon sufficient 
authority half-a-dozen, at least, of the most popular writers of the day, 
aud it would not be difficult to naine that number of successfal publica- 
tions within the last few years which were offered to magazines and re- 
turned to their authors. If a young man feels sure, on carefully and so- 
berly weighed evidence that he had the necessary stuff in him could he 
bring it out, there is no need of his becoming acquainted with despair, or 
seeking a bed in the muddy Thames, there are thousands of prosperous 
men in London who have looked wistfully on their last shilling. 

Kenny Meadows has given us two lords—a lord, and a Jordling we may 
cil him; and Mr. Douglas Jerrold has illustrated the latter, at one rigid, 
coarse, and powerful. M. de Courchamps has given us Les Duchesses— 
indeed the French ** heads” tend much towards the aristocracy, though 
we know, and authors ought to know, that the aristocracy never did, nor 
never can, furnish us with traits of national character. 

The attorneys, physicians, figurantes, virtuoses, and monthly nurses, 
(Madame Bawr has depicted the French and Leigh Hunt the English wo- 
men of this duty) have no distinctive features. But Le Comte Horace de 
Viel Castel has given an amusing sketch of the modern Egeria, the politi- 
cal lady of Paris; he tells us that to be greatly attractive she should be 
“furnished” with a husband, whose necessary perfection is to be al- 
ways “absent,” and unless she be rich and of a certain age, she rans 
the danger of being considered only a busybody. We have but few 
fixed specimens of this class in England; those who have been publicly 


amongst us are either foreign bred or foreign born; those of our own wo- | 


men who have dared any thing in that way have comparatively failed ;— 
the public voice is against them, and they have not the Parisian art of be- 
ing agreeable ; their husbands insist on being considered something more 
than “‘furniture.”” The men sneer, and their co-mates in restriction say, 
«‘Oh fie,” as if a moral crime had been committed, and hence an English 
woman either dreads to join in any conversation beyond the conventional 
one, lest she should be called “masculine,” or if she avows a politicel 


e 
- 
orsalr, 
creed, tones it according to her husband’s opinion—sometimes (it is true 
caturing it. A French woman's creed is as independent of his, as his of 
her's 

We remember one English political lady, of the high Tory school, a la- 
day who, like the virtuous Marcia, “towered above her sex,” and stood 
stately and erect as one of the minarets of Westminster Abbey, who al- 
ways told her daughter to wash her face whenever she was kissed by her 
nurse, and hold up her head and keep up herdignity ; who declared it was 
‘vastly unpleasant to know that there were any poor, for it was almost im- 
possible to believe them honest—who really believed that riches, power, 
and dominion, were made forthe great, and that misery was the legitimate 
right of the humble. It was at the time of the passing of the Reform 
Bill, to which, of course, she was violently opposed. The daughter we 
have mentioned was dying, and our political lady was walking backwards 
and forwards in a state of great agitation in her drawing-room—‘ My 
friend,” she said, to a visitor, while tears streamed from her eyes, “ my 
friend, I am distracted ; what between ray sick child, and the affairs of the 
'nation, I am almost mad.” 
| ‘There is another “ picture” of so unpleasant a nature, that were not 
truth our object—the truth we mean which teaches us to know things as 
‘they really are—we should say it might have been omitted aitogether ;— 
we allude to that of the ‘“* Midwife,” by L. Roux. The translator has taken 
great liberties with the original, so as to make it fit for our English tables, 
but the wood engraving is sufficiently disgusting, and the squalid infant at 
the commencement of the table is an index to much misery and secret 
crime. 

The French pictures are full-length : Kenny Meadows has given us ge- 
nerally nothing but heads; some of them are admirable, particularly whee- 
he brings in a bit of the figure to assist the face: as in the ‘Common Inn 
former,’ the man who calls the otherwise dormant vices of the law into 
activity, and carries away, in the estimate of popular prejudice, the whole 
of the odium, nine-tenths vf which ought to belong to the laws he enforces. 
This is the man whese keen eye grows bright and more bright over the 
'three-halfpenny conviction of a poor orange seller, and who rubs his hands 
in ecstacy if he catch a widow vending without a license, though all she 
might make in the course of the year would not pay for one. The com- 
mon informer thrives better in England than in any other part of the world, 


| because nowhere are so many laws left on the Statute book, which ought 


not to be executed, and which no person who has not something to gain 
by it will lend his aid inthe execution of; while no where, again, are the 
inconveniences and other discouragements to a resort to the cour:s of 


justice so great as to deter everybody from it in ordinary eases, except the 
| prosecutor by profession.” 
‘mer, the strongest police force would not protect him; be would be torn 


Ireland is no country for the common infor- 


in pieces sooner or later, and he knows it. We once heard a beggarly- 
looking Irish woman denounce a man who was suspected—only suspected 
| watching to see at what time the whisky shops closed for the night. 
“ There ye go,” she said, “tottering on yer limbs, which are ashamed 
to support such a carcass; there's blight in yer eye, and mildew on yer 
lip : a heavy curse your mother carried when she carried you, and the ve- 
ry grass you tread on hates your weight. ‘There'll be no dance at yer 
wake, for you’il never die in yer bed ; and the fox of the land, and the fish 
of the sea, will scorn to touch ye, dead or alive, on account of the re 
drop that pisins yer whole b vly.”” The shivering man shrank, and slun 
under the archway from the virago's ire; and while the power of her elo- 
quence still vibrated in our ears, she turned round, and with inimitable 
self-possession added, “I'm a lule asier now, since I have tould hima bit 
of my mind.” If this was only “a bit” of her mind, what must the whole 
have been? 
Lover has failed, we think, in his delineation and defence of the Irish 
peasant, almost as signally as Mr. Kenny Meadows in his portrait thereof.— 
The artist has given the Irish harvester as he may be seen on the stage, 
not certainly as he is seen on the road. There is nothing of the devil- 
may-care, rollicking expression befitting such a set of features, nor 
have they the Spanish caste of the south of Ireland. The eye should 
twinkle, and the lip be ready with a jest, a smile or a sneer William 
Howitt has given usa bright, brave, “breezy” sketch of the English pea- 
sant ; but Meadows had no businesss to paint such an animal head as a spe- 
cimen of our ‘native born :’—an animal with a lump of bacon or bread, 
in the very act of thrusting it into his brutish mouth. The portrait re- 
minds us of a story told us by a Buckinghamshire medical practitioner, of 
a farmer, who brought an immense overgrown girl to his house, to ask his 
advice concerning her health. “ She had no spirits, ’ said the father, “to 
do any thing, and seemed as heavy as a lump of lead. The following di- 
logue to lace. 
aoe yall, mae sel girl, when do you get up ™—* At half-past seven, 
sur, since I’ve ‘been delicate.”” (She weighed at least twelve stone.)— 
“And when breakfast!” ‘At eight." ‘What do you eat for break 
fast ?’—*! Bread, and bacon, and yell (ale.)” ‘When do you dine ?”— 
“At one, sur.” “You take nothing I suppose, between breakfast and 
dinner !"—*I pick a Lit of bread, and could bacon and yell, when fayther 
has a drop o’ beer, atcleven.” “ What do you eat for dinner? —** Bread 
and hot bacon and yell, and may be, a bit o hard doompling ” + Then, I 
suppose, you wait till tea, at what hour is that?” ‘*At four—but we 
don't take tea, it’s so washy, fayther says—we take bread and could bacon 
and yell.” “ And then,” says the doctor, * I suppose you go to bed 1” — 
«Na, na,”’ exclaimed the red cheeked victim of self-imposed regimen, and 
‘she smiled as well as her fat cheeks permitted ; ‘we have swpper last at 
‘eight :—a little hot bit of bacon, bread and yell!’ 
| “Our English peasants are not all such ; and we cannot thank Mr. Mea- 
“dows for having so described the character—so pictured the English to the 
|| French, as to bear out a notion the conductor of the Lafitte diligence en- 
‘tertained not long ago of ourselves. We had dined ; and were taking a 
quiet slumber in the coupé when the big-boot postilion peeped in through 
‘the glass, and in answer to his question concerning the passengers, our 
auide answered, in a tone between a sneer and a growl—*“ Ils sont 
Anglais ; ils ont diner ; et a present ils dorment 
| The ‘Commercial Traveller is a very true picture of a race of men, 
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most, if not altogether, exclusively English ; for the commis-voyageur of 
the French, as represented by the lustre Gaudissart of Balzac, is a dif- 
ferent animal. Every man, according to Hamlet, * hath business and de- 
sire, such as it is,”” but we mach doubt if any traveller hath business and 
desire like his who travels in the service of commerce. * His very plea- 
sures, we are told, “are matters of business; his business is in every 
sense a matter of business in the main, for it is executed under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable to health, energy and excitement, and its ac- 
complishment is sure to be crowned with the exquisite enjoyment derived 
from annoyances disregarded, or difficulties overcome. 

“Truly the man of commerce leads a nervous liie—he needs all his 
philosophy when prices fall ;—that sort of feeling, however, is confined to 
the merchant; the commercial traveller, though he sports a ‘bit of blood 
screwed on all fours, all game and in high condition, and shows his blue 
“ Taglioni” in one of Albert’s best fifty guinea ‘* turn outs”—black, picked 
out with bright green, cane back, tilbury springs, and harness unimpeacha- 
ble, has nothing to do with the great game of commerce. it is little more 
than a stop-watch, wound up at a particular time, at which he never fails. 
«Tam sure,” said the landlady of the ‘George,’ at Cambridge, ** some- 
thing must have happened to Mr. Granger.” ‘Why so”! ‘He has 
been at the door always at five minutes to one in every twenty-seventh 
day of March, twenty-seventh of June, and thirtieth of September, for the 
last eleven years. Something must have happened to poor Mr. Granger! 
The landlady was right—at ten minutes past one, a new face came in the 
old gig—Mr. Granger was dead ! . 

We never knew punctuality like unto the punctuality of commercial 
travellers but Once. It was in the ease of a gentleman, an Irish one too, 
which makes it more extraordinary. He was ared and white faced little 
spare old man, as long as we remember him, with hair as white as his very 
white frilled shirt. He always wore drab-coloured breeches, fastened 
with small flat mother-of-pearl buttons at the knees, a brown coat and 
waistcoat, very white cambric cravat ; and hada benevolent sinile that 
expanded to the whole world. 

Twice a year he crossed the Channel, and journeyed up to London 
through North Wales ; was never accompanied by a servant; never rode 
his own horses, or drove in his own carriage, although he had in Ireland 
those appendages which a gentleman possessed of six thousand a year is 


supposed, if he likes, to be able to indulge in. If weather permitted, he | 


would journey through North Wales on foot; if not, he would hire a post 
chaise. He never, for nearly twenty years, was five minutes beyond his 
time at any one of the inns where he stopped on the road. He would stay 
two days where he breakfasted, three where he dined, and two where he 
supped. So, in those days, when people could not manage to travel with- 


out seeing and hearing, he knew the road, and the road knew him. His | 


presence, gentle and quiet though he was, made a jubilee wherever he re- 
mained; his charity might be termed universal; he was welcomed by 
smiles, and departed amid tears; and yet one undissolved mystery hung 
over him, and now forms a tale which people tell in half whispers. We 
were staying on a fishing excursion at Bangor, where he always managed 
to dine, and and remain the three accustomed days. The landlady 
was ina little bustle; the chicken prepared for Mr. H was not 
so white as he liked it, and as she wished it to be; it must te 
ready to put upon the table exactly at four. The post chaise always went 
from Bangor to meet him at Holyhead (where he remained two days,) and 
it would be back five minutes before fourto the minute. By three o’clock 





a crowd of aged infirm people, to whom this singular man allowed an an- | 


nual pension, had already begun to assemble round the inn door. It was 
a bright sunny day, the little crowd increased. anxiously looking for the ar- 
rival of “‘the poor man’s friend.” ‘The landlady had on her best silk dress, 
and reminded the landlord that he might wear his Sunday waistcoat ; the 
bermaid and chambermaid were all smiles and pink ribands; everything 
seemed to prognosticate happiness. It was now past five; the landlady 
had worked herself into a state of consternation—such a thing had never 
happened before—the chicken was spoiled. 

At last ashout from the pensioners announced the appearance of the 
post-chaise —it came !—tkere wasa band of crape round the old postillion’s 
cap, and the blinds were drawnup. ‘My God!” exclaimed the landlady, 
as the man slowly descended, ‘* My god! is itso!” For a considerable 
time the anxious crowd could elicit no information from the old postboy 
—he leaned his elbow upon the shoulder of the near horse—his whip 
dangled idly from one hand, and he covered his face with the other ;—the 
lame old stable-helper stood blubbering in his best red jacket, with his 
hand upon the handle of the chaise door ;—the crowd caught the infee- 
tion—the landlady could not speak, but her lips quivered, and the two 
servant girls wept together ;—he, whom they should never see again, had 
been to them all a rich, and yet a familiar friend. There were but two 
unconcerned creatures in the small crowd ; one was the house-dog, who, 
taking advantage of the confusion, had walked quietly out with the chick- 
en, and was eating it under the landlady’s very nose. ‘ A heartless thing 
of him,” as she said afterwards, ‘at such a time.” The other was the 
stable boy, a chubby Welsh chap of about thirteen, who. perceiving that 
it would be some time before there could be anything for him to do, com- 
menced making his way through a large green codlin, a proceeding the 
landlord reproved by giving him a heavy thump on the back, and calling 
him “ a brute.” 

We have aregard for Kenny Meadows, but he could not picture the 


empty postchaise so as to do it justice—the whole group told the story, . 


without a word spoken; eloquent of death's doings, it was yet full of 
living nature—the landlady endeavouring to preserve her dignity and re- 
strain her tears—the uncontrolled grief of the old postb v. who “had 
lost the best friend he ever had’’—the varied, yet deep cistress of, the 
crowd—the young widow, whose husband had perished with tive others in 
a fishing-boat off the coast—she, who had brought her three children that 
they might bless his honour”’—the old room-keeper once almost a gentle- 
woman, who now, when she should see the friend ‘‘ God had raised up for 
her,” no more, must go to the workhouse !—the sobbing of the two gaily 
dressed lasses, who “had only seen the dear old gentieman once,” yet 


stable boy, stood with his back to the crowd, ashamed of an emétion 
whicu agitates for much good the strongest heart, as the wind shakes the 
fruit-laden bough that its treasures may descend to the earth—it was a 
touching picture of the uncertainty of hope, of the uncertainty of all 
things. 

“It is the first time he ever disappointed us,” said the landlady ; “and,” 
answered the post-boy, ‘it will be the last. They're as bad at ‘ the head,’ 
almost, as we are here ; they expected him two days and a few hours ago, 
and thought all wasn’t right; but I waited for the packet, and would sec 
the captain, and he gave me the newspaper that tells all about it: we 
might have known it without ¢hat.” 

Bangor looked to us so miserable the whole of that day, that we left it 
the next, and only wish we could kave transferred the portrait of our old 
friend to canvass, under the title of ‘The Benevolent Gentleman.’ Mr. 
Meadows may possibly take the hint; and we may give him the written 
“portrait” at full-length. 

M. J.. Roux makes an observation in his ‘ Physician’ which is worth 
consideration as to itsreality. He says:— 

‘* Since religious faith has become enfcebled in France, the physician 
and the lawyer have acquired a stronger influence over society. ‘The phy- 
sician supersedes the confessor. 

Our English physician cannot possibly assume the place of him who did 
not previously exist, and so we take it for granted his influence in society 
is pretty much what it always wes. An anonymous scribe of Mr. Tyas 
‘has given usa sketch of afashionahle English physician, caustic enough ; 
and it is singular that both he and the French writer allude tothe recent 
unwillingness of an English physician of a certain standing to profane his 
fee-receiving hand by using a lancet, thongh doing so much might save 
the life of one he had for many years called “friend.” How coldly un- 
patriotic may aman be called who commits an action of this kind; it 
spreads as a national reproach, and the crime of the individual is spoken 
of as if the nation were a party to its nerpetration. We never recollect 
to have seen a physician’s finger unadorned by a mourning ring. This 
hanging out of the black flag we think injudicious. We know that pa- 
tients do die; but it is not very pleasant to observe a perpetual memento 

mort on your physician's dexter hand, when you feel very feverish, and he 
is feeling your pulse. 
In turning over the pages of Mr. Tyas’s publication, we mect with a 
“Parish Beadle.’ All beadles resolve themselves, since the time of Oli- 
ver Twist, into one—Mr. Bumble; Cornelius Webb’s John “ Justin Bubb” 
is nothing more nor less than his younger brother. We do not accuse 
Corneliusof plagiarism, but Mr. Bumble was so faithful, that whatever is 
| faithful must be like him. Beadles are all alike. 

In the same number with this is the best design of the whole series. 
“The Spoilt Child,” the determined “will be naughty” of the brat, ashe 
shuts his eyes in positive rage and malevolence, and brandishes aloft the 
watch and fork, and having kicked a decanter and wine glass off the table, 
while one grandmamma looks positively enchanted at his prowess, and the 
other holds up an apple with a ** Do be good, there’s a darling’’—look. The 
face of the surly gentleman in the back ground deserves all praise; he 
has judiciously folded his arms to keep them quiet; if he had not, he 
| would certainly do what we desire to do ourseives. 
| There is also a sad sweet head, “The Family Governess,” with the 
touching motto from Alfred Tennyson’s poem— 


‘She only said, ‘ My life is dreary.’ ” 


Miss Winter has evidently written to ihe plate. What she has done is 
to the purpose, and that is all. The facts she states are of but too com- 
mon occurrence, but no portion of her detail is so touching as the motto. 
We wonder that some pen, at once strong and delicate, has not been em- 
ployed to illustrate the sufferings of the dai/y governess, a more hard- 
working class than the resident. There is one who passes our gate every 
morning at a quarier before eight; she is never a moment later; the 
cook knows this so well that she sets the kitchen clock by “the lady in 
the cottage bonnet.” All the winter through we could tell her approach 
by the plashing of her clogs in the wet unrepaired piece of path at the 
corner, a standing disgrace to our highway inspectors (highwaymen we 
were going to call them, for they take our rates and do not mend our 
/ways); and now she passes noiselessly, as our flowers grow, but, like 
them, neither unobserved nor unremembered. Her bonnet is a coarse 
Dunstable. Within the last week the morone-coloured ribands have been 
/replaced by those of vapeur, but they are very plainly put on; the ruche 
beneath is ornamented with a sprig or two of sweet pea. The green 
‘gauze has taken the place of the black veil, and a parasol—not one of 
those fawn-coloured, baby-like, fairy mushrooms of the present season, 
but a large, full-grown parasol, three years old at the very !east—has re- 
placed the heavy brown cotton umbrella, whose weight her thin white 
wrist seemed hardly able to sustain. The broderie on her collar is coarse, 
but the collar sits smoothly, and is very white ; her shawl—what a useful 
shawl it has been! with the assistance of a boa she seemed to think it a 
sufficient protection against last winter’s cold, and yet now, thrown a lit- 
tle open at the throat, and with the relief of a white collar. how well it 
looks. Her dress was then merino, now it is mousseiine-de-laine (the 
merino will be cleaned and made to look like new at Michaelmas) ; her 
boots have been some time exchanged for prunella shoes, fitting nicely ; 
and she generally rests a roll of music and one or two books in the bend 
of the arm, the hand of which carries the parasol. We must not forget 
her brown silk bag; what odds and ends peep out of it at times, when it 
is over full—ends of German wool, paper patterns, netting, knotting, and 
knitting needles, half a dozen new pens (the nibs being out to avoid inju- 
ry), or a round ruler; the bag is never empty ; and yet if you could only 
see the little thread-bare purse within, worn out, not by money, but by 
time! She isnot handsome now, but who knows what she might become, 
were the weight of anxiety that presses upon her broad, polished brow re- 
moved. Her countenance (the thoughtless would say) wants expression ; 
it wants variety of expression, but the one is that of pallid, silent resigna- 


cried the loudest of them all—the landlord, who having thumped the | tion; her eyes have an earnest, gentle look, when they raise the silken 
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curtains that veil—not their brightness, but their sadness; she looks nei- 
ther tothe right nor the left, except, perhaps, to glance at the church 
clock ; but she finds she has no need to hasten her steps ; except when 
her mother is ill, she is always in time. Perhaps she casts a wistful eye 
towards the bookseller’s placard, telling of her greatest luxury, a new no- 
vel; or at the linendraper’s, with an undefined hope that, by the time she 
receives her next month's salary, she may seek a cheap chailis among the 
stock now selling off. Ribands do not attract her; she has trimmed her 
bonnet and learnt the blessing of thrift. She is neither short nor tall, 
dark nor fair; nor does her cheek wear the pallor of absolute ill health, 
for she is obliged to take exercise, but it bears the flush of uppressed spi- 
rits. She is young, and would be mirthful, if she were not a daily go- 
verness. 

The daily governess must know everything—we correct ourselves, she 
must leach everything ; she has taken lessons in everything, and instead of 
resting after her varied labours, when she retnrns to her mother’s lodging, 
she works hard to keep even a little way beyond her pupils,—her employ- 
ers, good people! expecting a young woman of ninetcen to teach perfect- 
ly those various accomplishments to be perfect in one of which occupies, 
or is supposed to occupy, the whole of a man’s life! While the man re- 
ceives a guinea an hour for tezching one thing, the giri, the daily govern- 
ess receives two or three shillings an hour for teaching all things, and is 
obliged to smile and apologize, if ‘the lady” taunts her with not being as 
perfect in the one particwlar art as “the professor !” : 

The daily governess pays the highest of all slave tributes for patronage ! 
‘Miss Gray, if I recommend you, you must do the figure of that new dance 
very often before the children.” ‘* Miss Gray, Alicia’s shoulders are grow- 
ing round.” ‘Miss Gray, Alfred must not ink his tuckers.” ‘ Miss 
Gray, I wish you would learn to tune the piano; I don’t understand why 
you can’t tune it as wellasthe harp.” ** Miss Gray, poor little Louisa 
cannot finish the Cologne stand; pray take it home and finish it for 
her.” 

Poor Miss Gray, she thinks she could bear all this if her pupils loved 
her; the affection and tenderness which her gentle heart yearns to be- 
stow is thrown back upon her. She is a daily governess. And yet the 
mother of those children thinks herself most considerate. Has not Miss 
Gray “had something to take’? when the children dined? She has been 
four hours at her first house, and then has to give an hour’s music lesson a 
mile farther on, and then another—and, it may be, another. She repasses 
our gate about six in the evening, and has what she calls a holiday once in 
the week, when she returns “home” at three o’elock; “home,” narrow 
as it is, is the oasis of her desert. 

* Are you not very weary, Miss Gray?” 

“No,” she answers, with a feeble smile; ‘‘am I not fortunate to be 
employed ?” 

This is a gloomy picture ; yet we recommend this also to Mr. Meadows. 
Gur ** Heads of the People’? are, however, varied. The series called 
‘**'Tavern Heads” are good, and to be good they must be “coarse.” We 
want more sterling characters introduced into the series: the “‘ English 
Grazier” during the war; the ‘ Greenwich Pensioner,” whose old timbers 
shiver with delight when the glory of Old England bears a-head ; the 
** Che'sea Pensioner,” enjoying the shelter of the hospital provided for his 
declining years, by the good heartedness of “Poor Nelly,” who wrung a 
hospital for old soldiers fro.n the heartless levity of the King whose effigy 
stares at you in the square, while she, poor lass, has mouldered, unhonour- 
ed and unrecognized, in her narrow grave—another proof of the justice of 
national tributes. We want the * Engineer;” we want the “ Old Liev- 
tenant ;’? we want the “ Dramatist;” we want the “ Actor; we want 
the ** Coal-Heaver ;”” we want the **Smuggler,” the dwindled descendant 
of the bold Buccaneer; we want the ‘“* Covent Garden Basket Woman ;”” 
we want the ‘* Street Sweeper ;”’ we want the “ Turnpike Gate Man ;” in 
short, we must send a list of our ‘ wants” to Mr. Kenny Meadows, and 
bring our rambling article to a close by a character we saw this morning— 
the ‘Sweeper of the Long Crossing,”’ whose cunning sparkles in his keen 
grey eyes, twinkling from under the overhanging lid, and giving point to 
his genuine Irish eloquence. He has beena soldier, that old street sweep- 
er, and lost his arm in the service of his country: he wears a long old 
blue coiamore, more shreds than patches; his cawheen (which is rather in- 
clined to rest over his right eye) would replace Power's chapeau, in the 
“Trish Lion,” if any unfortunate chance deprived him of that invaluable 
“property.”’ His figure is drawn together nore by habit than age, for he 
has a trick of folding his arm over the empty sleeve, and resting nis broom 
ala militaire, ke a musket on his shoulder. It is difficult to determine 
whether his brogue or his blarney is the most powerful; and during all 
weathers he parades up aud down the * long crossing.”’ meditating how to 
humbug both man and woman. The moment anything resembling a lady 
is seen inthe distance he commences sweeping where, really, there is 
nothing to remove, for his ‘crossing’ is a pattern of soldierly neat- 
ness. 

‘‘ God bless ye, me lady. If I knew yow var to be out this fine damp 
raornins, it’s lavender and roses I'd have made ready for yer fect.” 

“ Well, the crossing is damp,” answers the lady, smiling at the fellow’s 
oddity and impudence—* the crossing is damp.” 

“Sure, my lady, you have only to throw the warm light of your eyes 
on it, madam, and it’il dry up like powder!” 

This (he says) generally procures him, and is well worth, sixpence ; if 
the lady gives him fourpence for the compliment, he calls it “ cheating the 
revenue.” The sweeper of the “long crossing’’ has two little children, 
as efficient in roguery as their accomplished parent. Be it remembered 
that he lost an arm in battle, and great use does he make of this deprival 
in his solicitations. We have known him long; and the children either 
as venders of threads, tapes, or matches, or as downright positive beggars, 
“« who have neither father nor mother,” are well known tous also. They 
made an attack upon the heart and sympathies of our fat cook one morn- 
ing, and she being ‘‘ new to the place,” and tender-minded, bestowed upon 
them the greater part of a shoulderof mutton. ‘TI would not have given 
it,’ quoth she, ‘but the children assured me that their father left his bones 

at Waterloo, and I do pity soldiers’ orphans.” We did not remind her 


‘that more than twenty years had elapsed since the battle, and that the 
eldest child could not be more than twelve years old, but took our way to 
the long crossing, and found our acquaintance leaning against a post and 
cutting the meat off the shoulder with great zeal and dexterity. 

** What a shame,” we exclaimed, “to bring your children up to tell 
nothing but lies!” 

‘“‘ Lord bless yer honour, I never did such a thing; if they tells lies, # 
comes to them natural.” 

** Why, they told a positive falsehood at our house this morning—they 
said their father left his bones at Waterloo.” 

The fellow grinned, held the blade-bone of the shoulder and the clasp- 
knife in his one hand, by a dexterous movement shook his hat a little 
lower over his right eye, and said. with the most perfect sang-froid,— 

‘*Well, yer honour, that’s no lic. Sure I did leave my bones at 
Waterloo—the beautiful Lones of my arrum, and my five fingers !” 

There is a great deal, yet, of character for Mr. Kenny Meadows to pic- 
ture; for Mr. Douglas Jerrold, an author of considerable ebility and of 
established reputation, to write about; and for Mr. Tyas to publish. 
The three combined have done their “ business” well, so far as it has been 
carried ; but we hope it may be with them as with the school boy—praise 
his last copy ever so warmly he is sure to tell you, ‘Ah! but that’s not 
my best!” 





COUNT EGMONT’S JEWELS. 

The opulence and power of the Flemish nobles in the sixteenth centu- 
ry are matter of history. The almost boundless commerce of the Nether- 
lands had covered the land with wealth. The natural dexterity of the 
people, excited by the command ofall the great mereantile marts of the ci- 
vilized world, had produced the finest specimens of manufacture in all the 
branches of public luxury. The soil in all ages fertile, was cu!tivated with 
the success that belongs to the combination of wealth, taste, and general 
knowledge. And, as the result of the whole, Flanders was the land to 
which every stranger came to delight himself with the richest works of the 
arts; to purchase the fine: t tapestries, silks, fruits, pictures, plate, horses,and 
carriages ; to live in the finest mansions, to read the most costly books, to 
drink the rarest wines, and to see the most distinguished public characters 
of every court of Europe. At the court of Brussels, the archduchess Mar- 
garet presided over the most brilliant circle on earth. The Spanish gran- 
dee was there, glittering in the gold and diamonds of the New World; the 
German noble, still weaving the magnificent armour of the feudal wars; 
the French count, covered over with the embleims and honours of the Cru. 
sade: the English knight, still proud of his Norman ancestry, his achieve- 
ments in the Holy Land, and in a country in which even then liberty had 
commenced a career that soon threw all other nations into the shade ; the 
Italian poet. artist, and minstre}, the early produce of the land of Genius ; 
and filling up the splendid group, and giving an impression of unrivalled 
solemnity and state to the whole, the great dignitaries of the Romish 
church; the German prelates, the archbishops of the Netherlands, the 
Italian legates and cardinals, occupied on missions from the papal council, 
and bearing with them the majestic weight of the representatives of a 
power which moulded the affairs of every nation of the Christian world. 

In this:dazzling crowd the most corspicuous beyond all rivalry was the 
Fleming, Count Egmont. He was eminentiy handsome, and his tall fi- 
gure and Spanish countenance were set off by the most proverbial sump- 
tuousness of dress His diamond stars, bis Turkish cloak, his Damaseus 
scimitar, his Bohemian cap and plumes, down to his Hungarian boot, were 
all the envy and model of the young nobility. His natural advantages 
were less attainable, and no man of his time could hope to contest with 
the dignified gesture or the finely-proportioned form of this favourite of na- 
ture and fortune. He added to those distinctions that of vast opulence, 
derived from the oldest line of the Netherland nobles; and, what was the 
highest distinction of all in his day, he had shown himselfa most gallant and 
successful general. At the most famous battle ot St. Quentin, Count 
Egmont’s charge at the head of the Netherlands’ Cavalry had swept the 
French army from the field, and left the Spanish horse, shorn of their lau- 
rels, far in his rear—a_ perilous suceess under the jealous reign of Philip 
II. ; but one which for the time filled up the whole cup of human ambi- 
tion. It is still to be added to the accumulation of fortune’s favours on 
the head of this singularly fortunate noble that, in the battle of St. Quen- 
tin, he had been enabled by circumstances to gather fame, not only by his 
conduct as a general, but by his pessonal prowess as a soldier. 

In the final melee, while the French, German, Spanish, and Netherland- 
ish horse were trampl.ng each other down in blood, Count Egmont at the 
head of the troops of the archduchess, a body-guard distinguished for 
their intrepidity still more than by their peculiar splendour of costume 
and armour, had put spurs to his famous Styrian charger, and plunged in- 
to the centre of a French corps, when he found himself personally en- 
gaged with one of the enemy’s officers. The Frenchman was a tall, bold 
figure, and a formidable assailant ; his first blow cut through the count’s 
sieel cap to his forehead, and had nearly thrown him under h's horse’s feet. 
Esmont felt himself wounded ; but he was not of a temperament that was 
to be cut down on the field with impunity. He turned full wpon the 
Frenchman, and levelled a blow of his scimetar, which swept away the 
arm raised to defend his head. The officer fell on the ground with an 
outery. Egmont, fierce with the heat of the encounter, levelled another 
blow, which must have despatched his enemy, when a young horseman, 
threw himself from his charger, caught with one hand the count’s rein, 
and with the other the wounded officer from the ground, and, while he 
| made some show of defence, was on the point of carrying him out of the 
melee. But the blood of the count was flowing; he was doubly indig- 
nant at secing his prisoner thus snatched away, and, with a last effort he 
struck another desperate blow. It was fatal. The head of the unfortu- 
nate Frenchman flew from his body. The young soldier, with a scream of 
‘agony, dropped the corpse from his arms ; there was an instant rush of ca- 

valry to the spot ; all was a whirlwind of battle; the soldier and the 
corpse were equally trampled down under the hoofs of the charging squad- 
irons. The ground was covered with dead. But the charge was deci- 
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sive: and, while Egmont was carried fainting to the rear, the last sound 
which reached his ear, was the acclamation of his favourite and famous 
guard on tha complete rout of the enemy. 

The natural result of this distinguished success was an increase of ho- 
nours to the victor. Count Egmont was received at the court of the 
archduchess with the highest favour ; a new estate in the richest portion 
of the Ardennes was given to him; orders of knighthood were put into 
his hands for distribution among his comrades in giory, the highest gratifi- 
eation that can be conferred upon a gallant and generous officer; and all 
those honours received their consummation on the return of the noble who 
had been despatched with the account of thebattle to Spain. Philip had 
been elevated to a pitch of joy, totally unexpected in a mind of his cold 
and cheerless temper. He had given a public banquet in his palace on 
the intelligence ; he had given a public feast to the people of his capital ; 
and had even been seen to smile. A more congenial result of his dispo- 
# tion was, that he had determined to build a chureh with the magnificence 
of a palace, and a palace in the spirit of achurch. He returned by the 
noble a plan of the urial, which he had determined to build in the shape 
of the gridiron on whose ribs St. Laurence the martyr had been tortured. 
The palace was to be filled, not with showy courtiers or captivating beau- 
ties; with neither the great nor the gay, the stately nor the fair; but 
with monks, who were to fill its vast halls with the smoke of eternal mas- 
ses and the sound of eternal chanting, for the souls of the Spanish cava- 
liers who had left their brains in Spain and their bodies on the plains of 
Flanders. But to Count Egmont himself came, highest of human ho- 
nours, the order of the Golden Fleece, an order hitherto conferred only on 
sovereigns ; and, to add the highest point and polish to this honour, the 
medal and chain of this illustrious order were given from the neck of the 
king, even Philip, the master of two worlds. _ > : 

Whether man was originaily made to shine reore in prosperity or In 
misfortune has been a question from the days of Adam himself; but the 
story of this eminent noble throws a heavy weight into the scale of the 
sons of adversity. His distinetions produced the most immediate and dis- 
astrous effect upon his mind. His days and nights were now baunted with 
shapes of ambition. The height to which he had been raised showed bim 
only heights still more elevated. His frankness was lost. The conscious- 
ness of designs too lofty to be pronounced with safety, too dangerous to be 
harboured without fear, and too obscure to satisfy even his own clear and 
powerful vision, broke his rest. He became suddenly stern, strange, and 

loomy. The gaiety of the soldier, the dignified courtesy of the noble, 
and the liberality of the man of unbounded wealth, were all perverted into 
an unaccountable reluctance to society, or an open disdain of it. T he unl- 
versal remark was, that the “great count” was achanged man. Some 
hinted, that this extraordinary perversion was the result of his wound, from 
which his recovery was still incomplete ; some, that his immense expendi- 
ture and high popularity had excited the jealousy of the Spanish king, of 
all men the most jealous. And a third party, coinciding with the habitual 
feeling of the age, surmised he had given himself up to fearful studies, and 


had engaged in one of those formidable contracts with the Evil Spirit, which | 


repaid the splendours of high prosperity by a wild and unspeakable allegiance 
of agony and ruin. — ct 

he last supposition was too favourable to the spirit of the populace to 
be received with doubt. I: was atime of that imperfect knowledge which 


disposes the mind to mystery. It was also a time of those fierce commo- | 


tions in Europe which produced violence and vice in all the eircles of so- 
ciety. All was startling, gloomy, and full of change. Men disappeared 
by the dagger and poison ; conspiracies rose, and were extinguished by the 
scaffold; furious hostilities raged among the leading families of the states. 
And, mingling with all, and throwing a cloud of sullen grandeur over all, 
was the religion of the time, the haughty, solemn, and severe faith of the 
popedom, rendered still more vigilantly severe by the new rivalry of the 
German reformation. By the Lutherans Count Egmont was claimed as a 
min of too high intellectual power to be fettered by what they pronounced 
a degrading mental tyranny ; and his generous protection of the distressed 
converts in the states seemed to countenance the claim. But by the Ro- 
mish hierarchy his services were demanded as the hereditary office of a 
Flemish noble, the natural tribute of a man of the first rank, honoured by 
the sanction of the church, and consecrated by his public privileges and his 
martial unction to her cause. 

Egmont now sided with both and neither. He shrank from his attend. 
ance on the Great Council, where he had once swayed every vo'ce. His 


palace was no longer the first place of reception to all distinguished stran-, 
ers. His hospitalities were still open to the world ; but a chill had evi- | 


dently fallen on his house, whieh, without the formal closing of its gates, 
gradually repelled the world. lsefore a year was past, the “great cow t”’ 
had sunk from the public eye ; and all that was known of him was that he 


was seen sometimes at the vespers inthe church of St. Gudule, where he | 


knelt with peculiar devotion ; and that he spen:z his days in the interior of 
his palace, occupied in dictating letters to his secretary. 


That secretary, too, shared in the general suspicion of dealing in the pro- | 


hibited arts, which were said to have wrought so singularachange. He 


was a Spaniard ; and the true solution of the choice might have been his), 


knowledge of the language which was then the reigning dialect of the 


Christian world. But his emaciated figure, his hollow eye, his more than | 


monkish silence, and his perpetual seclusion, decided with the populace 
that he must be either the emissary of the fiend or the fiend him- 
self. ; | 

A singular circumstance suddenly directed the public attention to Count | 
Egmont once more. In the star of the Golden Fleece, which he wore on 
his solitary appearance at court, after a year of absence, on the birthday | 


of administering pleasure ; and the involuntary admiration excited by this 
splendid gem even seemed to reject and irritate him. But the court-day 
closed ; the nobles rode to their own stately mansions ; the archduchess 
herself forgot to scorn her own lustres in the memory of the count’s; and 
the world began to talk ef other things. 

In a week more, Brussels was roused again by a despatch received from 
Vienna, stating that the chief jewel-keeper of the emperor had been found 
dead, evidently by assassination; that the jewel-chamber had been 
broken open, and a diamond of the most remarkable beauty, and stil! 
more remarkable by its supposed connexion with the destinies of the Im- 
perial family, the celebrated diamond which Charlemagne had worn as 
a preservative against all hazards, the present of the pope at the time 
of his coronation at Rome, in the year 800, was gone. Couriers had been 
despatched instantly to every jewel-mart in Europe, to recover the jewel, 
if possible, or, if not, to detect the plunderer and assassin. 

The news let loose all the tongues of Brussels; and all the court re- 
collected the diamond in Count Egmont's star. He heard the rumour, 
which already declared that lis was the identical fost gem. In the highest 
indignation, he instantly repaired tothe presence of the archduchess, in- 
quiring whether her highness could do him the dishonour of connecting 

| his name with so criminal a transaction, and whether the man lived who 
dared to charge him with any act degrading to his rank and services. His 
bold bearing, and the high flash of scorn which coloured his cheek, thin 
' and wasted as it was, made the whole cirele shrink from him. No voice 
replied. 

“Then,” said he, in a tone of offended dignity, and taking the stay 
from his breast, ‘‘let me request that your highness will send this jewel 
to his imperial majesty, asa mark of the honour in which I hold the bro- 

| ther of the great Cherles.” 

With these words, he laid the diamond in the passive hand of the arch- 
duchess, and rushed from the audience hall, leaving the crowd of specta- 

|| tors in silent wonder. 

But, when the count had completely disappeared, and the court could 
take breath after the departure of this impetuous spirit, the wonder was 
scarcely less at the changed appearance of the’diamond. The lustre was 
totally extinguished. It was lead-coloured, dim, and was pronounced to 
be altogether inferior to the value of its setting. By what powcr could 
this have been effected? Or could their eyes have been deceived when 
they turned away from its surpassing brilliancy? Or, had the haughty 
owner, on detcrmining to give it up, used some secret process to make 
his gift valueless? But by what process could this singular extirction of 
splendour have been effected! ‘The court jewellers were all decidedly of 

| opinion that no human menstruum had ever been discovered by which the 
power of the diamond could be thus extinguished. But, even if this were 
within the secrets of alchemy, there had not been time for its application. 
For, the moment before its being taken from the breast of the count, it 
had dazzled all eyes with its full intensity; the moment after it was ut- 
terly blank. The common suggestion of the day, witchcraft, was 
the general thought. But who then dared charge this most criminal 
and abhorred of all unholy aets upon the high and proud name of a man 
|, 80 formidable in his power, and likely to be so terrible in his ven- 
geance ? 
| But the jewel must be sent to its destination A courier with an es- 
cort was accordingly despatched in a few days on the road to Vienna. 
| Count Egmont retired to his palace and his favourite pursuits, the tongue 
of the world began to fail for want of employment, and the maids of 
| honour were reduced to talk of the scandals of the burahers’ wives. 

On a sudden, all was awake again. The officer of the escort was 
brought back to Brussels, wounded. He and his troop had been set upon 
by a powerful detachment of Reiters, the plundering German cavalry 
of the day ; had been dispersed ; and the last sight that he had of the 
unfortunate courier was his death by the carbine of one of the horse- 
men, and the seizure of the packet containing the despatches and the 
jewel. 

By whose influence this heinous violation of public law was perpetrated 
was in every one’s conjecture. And the conjecture was strengthened by 
the departure of the count from the capital, a few days previously to that 
of the conrier, though in the direction of Holland. The escort had been 
attacked on the Bavarian frontier. Yet what might not be dene by anac- 
tive and desperate man, indignant at being virtually forced to give up a 
possession worth a principality, stung in his pride, stung in his avarice, 
and stung in his love of exclusive splendour ! 

But, as if to destroy the rumour at once, Egmont suddenly returned 
at full speed and with unusual pomp to Brussels, resumed his early habits, 
and indulged in the magnificent luxuries of his old, generous, and lofty 
spirit. And, though his sallow cheek sti!l showed more deeply than ever 
the effects of either inveterate disease, an extravagant and insane passion 
for study, or the frettings of an *over-laboured conscience, there was a 
vividness in his eye, and a proud and daring animation in his language, 
which told that his day had been obscured but by a passing cloud, and 
that his sun would yet shine out more broadly than ever. x 

The populace, naturally attracted by gallant profusion and princely mag- 
nificence, were now converted by thousands into his worshippers. His 
_money flowed among them in return. The great manufacturers saw a 
harvest of wealth in the perpetual decorations of his palaces. The jewel- 
_lers made the marts of Flanders ring with inquiries for the most valuable 
| stones; and all were for “the great Count Egmont.” The armourers, 


in gratitude for his boundless patronage, presented him with a suit of 
| armour, unrivalled in the treasuries of Naples, Vienna, and Paris. The 
| count was the national hero. Why should he not be the national monarch? 
of the archduchess, the general eye was caught by the extraordinary bril-|| Why should the renowned province of the N 


etherlands be the appanage 


liancy.of one of the diamonds. The light shot from it was so vivid as to of a kingdom so remote as Spain, and governed by the feeble hands of a 
be scarcely endurable by the gazer. All the courtiers envied the possessor |} woman? With whom those ideas originated none could tell. But by 
of so superb a jewel. The archduchess herself evidently felt her whole |) whom they were propagated was as open as the noon-day. It was by all. 
brilliant equipment cast into the shade. The ambassador from Philip, who || The whole voice of the capital had become rapidly but one echo of the 


had brought the decoration, was loud in his surprise at his having never ob- 
served its radiance when round the neck of the king ; and all were delight- 


ed and dazzled except the wearer. To his mind nothing seemed capable |! 


—— and genius, the public services, and even the royal rights, of Count 
gmont. 


But still stronger grounds for the jealousy of the court were now given. 
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William of Orange, who had beer. driven from his government as chief | At length Alva, by a combination of his whole force, broke through the 
of the province of Holland, and forced to take refuge in Germany, was scattcred pests of the troops of Holland, and advaneed up to the walls of 
said to be on the point of returning with a powerful force, raised by the |the capital. All within the walls was now of a totally distinct character 
Lutheran provinces. The Reformation had long made way inthe Nether- from its formertumult. There was no concourse in the streets; there 
lands; and the ill-concealed joy of the trembling converts, at the pros- was no flying through the gates; all was hushed among the easily agitat- 
pect of a deliverance from the fierce tyranny of the Spanish church, | ed population of this crowded capital. Even the partisans of the court, 
roused all the suspicions of the Spanish government. The next tidings |and'the most zealous enemies of Lutheranism, were hushed into silence 
were, that William had actually crossed the Rhine, and that his German |by the name of Alva, the notorious shedder of blood, the man of 
light troops were sweeping every thing before them up tothe gates of jealousy, suspicion, and the swerd. The only appearance ef motion was 
Liege: the next, that he had surprised Don Felix Andrada, admiral of at the palace-portal, where some troops of the cavalry were assembling 
Spain, at the head of a large body of the roval cavalry, coming full speed and frequent couriers were despatched, as it was presumed, to hasten the 
to the aid of the archduchess ; that he had defeated the Spaniards with | arrival of the army of.the Prince of Orange. Egmont was invisible 
great slaughter ; and was actually marching through an undefended coun- throughout the day. The city hourly expected to see him sallying forth 
try to take possession of Brussels. The council was summoned at mid- | with his wonted ardour, and returning with his habitual trophies. 
night: and its first act was to order the arrest of Count Egmont. Butthe But a citizen, who wandered late im the evening into the church of St. 
order was too late. On that evening, he had been seen at the vesper ser- Gudule, and had, in the twilight, strayed into one of the intricate pass- 
vice, in the church of St. Gudule, attended by his secretary. It was said ages of the cloisters, afterwards told that, in his attempts to discover an 
too, that he wore armour on that night under his tissue, and that, among | exit, he had pushed open the door of a small chapel, where, to his aston- 
the ornaments with which he seemed to have sedulously prepared for the | ishment, he saw, by the light of the tapers on the altar, Count Egmont 
occasion, was seen the famous imperial jewel, restored to ail its bright- | kneeling ; the suspected Lutheran bowing down, in apparent humiliation 
ness, and flashing a lustre which Nature had never given toagem. The | of the deepest kind, before the shrine, and standing by his side a monk, 
man, the gem, and the secretary, seemed to be equally the instruments of | who. scemed to dictate words of: some fearful import, if it were to be judg- 
actual necromancy. The question now in the council was, whether he | ed from the bitter reluctance of the count toutter them. The monk re- 
should be pursued as a traitor ora sozcerer. But, whether both or either, | peatedly attempted’ to-overcome his resolution, when the unhappy Eg- 
he was gone. | mont repelled the offer, whatever it might be, with a groan and gesture of 
At daybreak, all Brussels was in that anxious and fearful commotion | inward agony. ‘The monk’s voice ranged from entreaty to argument, and 
which belongs to the defence of a great city against an unexpected inva- ‘| from argun ent to scorn. 7 
sion. The troops were sent out in all directions, to discoverin what || “Is this,” he at length exclaimed, “ the gallant Count Egmont, who is 
quarter the enemy’s approach was to. be apprehended; the citizens were | afraid of shadows, the slave of fabled fears. the trembler before the 
hastily armed to defend the walls; the populace were mustered to dig en- | tongues of the weak, the iguorant, and the prejudiced 1” 
trenchments; cattle were driven in from all the surrounding districts, for | The count still refused to hear. 
the general supply ; granaries were filled; all the forges were at workon || ‘Is this the man of counsel, of high design, the votary of honour, the 
the fabrication of arms; the children and wives of the chief citizens were || champion of his country’s freedom? Make but one effort. Drink this 
sent away with ali speed, flying through the country to the various places ‘| wine in the name of him who has raised you above the sons of this age, 
of shelter. All was tumult, terror, activity, and warlike preparation. | and who,can dash you to the ground at a moment.” 
At length the heavy roar of artillery, in the direction of Liege, told that } The monk poured out some highly perfumed liquid into a goblet, and 
the weight of the invasion had fallen on that quarter, and that the troops | almost ‘orced it to his lips. It was refused with a still stronger loathing. 























were already engaged. The roar alternately rose and fell, advanced || ‘Better to die in the field,” groaned Egmont ; “better to die in famine, 
and retired ; while the whole population of the capital continued in that || in beggary, in exile. I dare not risk my immortal soui.” 

agony of suspense, which is almost more intolerable than the actual | The monk gave a wild laugh, and flung the cup far from him. “Then, 
calamity. || die you shall, Count Egment,” he exclaimed, “‘ but not in the field; die 


The night fell in terror; but before morning there were signs, that | you shall, but not by famine, not in the dungeon, not in exile. You shall 
could not be mistaken, of the approach of the invaders. In every quar- | die by a deeper torture to your proud heart; you shall die amid the scoffs of 
ter of the horizon, the clear, calm sky of a continental June, was illu- |! your conquerors, amid the roar of the rabble, amid the scorn of your fel- 
mined with bursts of fire from the ravages of the German pistoleers, a || low-citizens. You shall dieon the scaffold, and in Brussels ; here, where 
species of troops who followed every banner, and lived on indiscrimi- || you were all but a king, you,shall be a worm; here, where but this hour 
nate plunder. But the terror was increased when it was known that || you could summon tens of thousands to give you their biood and their 
Count Egmont himself, the pride of the Netherland armies, was in actual | dearer gold, you shall, before sunset of the third day from this, be a corpse 
command of those fierce mercenaries. A continual succession of severe || at the feet of the public exeeutioner. Your blood shall be blackening in 
but indecisive conflicts ensued between the German and the Spanish pa- | the sun; and your heart, that heart of pride, ambition, and weakness, shall 
trols. But the war now assumed a deeper interest. A proclamation was || be quivering on the point of a Spanish spear.” 
sent into Brussels, declaring the freedom of the provinces in all matters ! The picture evidently inflicte fresh and intolerable pain on the suppli- 
touching religion, the restoration of all their ancient Burgundian rights, | ant; he lay for a few minutes with his hands strongly clasped, and his 
and their total independence of the tyranny of Spain and the church of | bead resting on the steps of the shrine. T hen, springing up suddenly, he 
Spain. To this high declaration was signed the name of Egmont, in it- | rushed to the altar, and, seizing a massive chain of gold which lay beside 
self a towerof strength, but doubly formidable when it thus appealed to || the image of the saint, flung it round her neck. A broad beam of light 
the natural feelings, so long suppressed but so keenly cherished, in the | flashed through the cell, as the count turned round to descend the steps, 


b soms of the people. and the astonished citizen saw, hanging to the chain, the famous lost dia- 
The Spanish council suddenly discovered the hazard of its position, by | mond, blazing in all its original lustre. a 
the violence of the ferment which this celebrated paper raised through ail | ‘* Now,” cried the count, with atone of exultation, “ spirit or sorcerer, 


parts of the city. A vast reward was offered for Egmont’s head ; but the | devil or agent of devils, whatever thou art, I defy thee. With this talis- 
document was instantly torn down, and replaced by an offer of the most | man, I am beyond thy power. With this I have defied poison, witchcraft, 
contemptuous kind, the lowest coin of the provinces a head for the coun- | the bullet, and the sword. With this, J shall scorn Philip the tyrant, and 
cil. Deliberation followed deliberation, until the whole closed, one morn- | Alva the murderer. I shall never perish by the power of man, or by the 
ing, with the discovery that the palace guards had been withdrawn in the || arts of fiends.’’ ‘ ; 
night, that the council was dissolved, and that the archduchess had gone, He was hastily striding from the shrine. The monk stood still, but his 
none knew whither Next day, the trampets and guns of the German | voice arrested the impatient, steps of the warrior. “Listen, Count Eg- 
troops announced the advance of their distinguished leader. 'mont,” said he, as if the words came from the lips of a statue; “ vou 
Count Egmont entered at their head, took possession of the viceregal | shall hear my voice but once again in this world. That talisman shall 
palace, and was installed governor of the southern provinces. But one || fail you. It has been your safeguard till now. It has given you unex- 
step more, and his ambition would be fulfilled. But that step was not to || ampled victory, and raised you to highrenown. But it has made you pure 
be granted to this aspiring, and unhappy soldier. The Spanish troops had | chase them by a terrible price. lt has filled you with ambition. If it 
been rather surprised than defeated in the sudden and general advance of | has saved you from poison, it has infected your soul with the subtler poi- 
the invaders. ‘Their old spirit was still alive. ‘The power of the Spanish | son of vanity, fame, and the thirst of things so shadowy as the love of the 
monarchy was still unmeasured ; and to the suppression of the insurgents | multitude. Wear that talisman, if you will. I here pronounce to you, 
in the Netherlands it was urged by all the stimulants of wrath, pride, and | that it will be your ruin. Happy were the - ~~ should, without it, 
superstition. The Duke of Alva, an officer of the first renown, a disci- | have died—in the clang of arms, and in the cand ~ ood of the hero. It 
plinarian of the most Roman severity, a savage tyrant, and a bloody per-| shall bring victory to your sword, but it shall betray you to the scaf- 
secutor, was ordered from Italy with all the troops that he could collect | fold.” P : 
from the Italian garrisons. At the head of fifty thousand veterans he | Egmont paused for a moment, pat his hand to his star, and seemed about 
came thundering into the field. | to rend it from his bosom. But the earlier feeling prevailed. With a 
Count Egmont gallantly prepared to meet him. But his foreign mer- | gesture of scorn at his adviser, he rushed from the cell. The monk stood 
cenaries defied the strictness of command essential to success against so gazing at the door, then, throwing up the hood, wiped away a tear. Ge- 
thoroughly disciplined an army as the Spanish of the time. The Ger-| nerous and gallant madman ! ne soliloquised. ‘ But it must be done. 
man princes, too, who had no national interest in the cause, began to re- He must fall. Blood for blood aa ; 
fuse their levies; and Egmont, with a bitterness of heart, which only the || The astonished citizen saw, In his pale and wild look, the countenance 
hero can feel when his laurels begin to wither, felt that he had touched | of the Spanish secretary. The monk, after ee antes, 
the highest point of his fortune. He now fought with a personal daring, drew along the cloister. The citizen, wrapt ‘- oe ie ether he had seen 
that less belonged to the general than the partizan. But he long fought | the living or the dead, or whether the whole ha ao a vision of the 
with signal success; and the Spanish cuirassiers instinctively shrank | perturbed brain, rushed through the door left open by Egmont, and scarce- 
from the charge which Count Egmont was known te lead. But this could | ly breathed until he reached the open air, and stood under the heavy sha- 
not last long. His nights were devoted to watching, which wore out his || dows of the belfry of St. Gudule. c 
frame, and the fra:nes of all but his indefatigable Spanish secretary; who, || That night was long memorable in Brassels. = man eee = 
with a form that seemed the emblem of exhaustion, still unremittingly || A storm of indescribable violence raged through the — ~ = 
persevered in his labours. His days were spent on horseback, or in actual | der, lightning, rain, and whirlwind, united their fi ry, in t te battle r Py ae 
encounter with the enemy. He seemed on the verge of the hourly elements. But, at midnight, another element — merciless — > 
grave; yet the fire of his soul sustained his sinking body, and he was |, the general convulsion of nature. bee ow egy tere e 
still the hope of his country and the terror of the Spaniard. 4 collision of the tioops of the Netherlands and Spain. y ges 
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of musketry, the braying of the Flemish trumpet, the peal of the Span- 
ish kettle-drum, heard successively at all the gates, told that the Spanish 
positions had been attacked in all quarters. The roar of the cannon and 


" ae 

‘tion tothe dying man. The nun advanced, and, throwing back her hood, 
revealed, to the universal astonishment, the countenance of the Spanish 
| secretary. Egmont started in visible dismay, but the nun rapidly consum- 


the shouts of the ¢haggi g squadrons continued until daybreak. The | mated her purpose. She had a brief buta fearful tale to tell. She was 


howlings of the ne. wilder and wilder still; and, when the first 
dawn showed the plain arwund the city, all was devastation: cottages and 
trees were seen blown down; the villas of the opulent citizens and nobles 
dismantled ; the whole rich fertility of the soil was laid waste. But, in 
the quarter where, but the evening before, the crimson banner of Castile 
waved haughtily over Alva’s tent, and the setting sun glowed on a splen- 
did array of tents covered with all the hues of the rainbow, now there 
was nothing to be seen but a heap of black cinders, swept away from time 
to time in vast sheets by the whirlwind. It was evident that the Spanish 
camp had been surprised, the tents burned, and the army beaten and driven 
from the siege of the capital. 

The day passed in anxiety and doubtful enquiries. But evening brought 
back the body-guard of Count Egmont, covered with Spanish orders, the 
plunder of the field, and bearing the captured standard of the Spanish 

eneral himself. They were received with shouts ; but their dejected 
ooks showed that they had brought tidings of some heavy misfortune. 
Those soon transpired. Count Egmont was not to be found. He had 
led them to unexampled victory. By a display of skill and courage, un- 
equalled even in his own glorious career, he had attacked the whole 


chain of the Spanish posts at once ; had broken through them to the tent | 


of Alva, who escaped only half-naked, and by the fleetness of his horse. 
He had turned the whole Spanisi camp into dust and ashes ; captured the 
military chest, the whole of their artillery, and, prize of prizes, the conse- 
crated banner, which the pope had sent to Alva on his march to extirpate 
pe heretics of Fianders. Another blow, and the war must be at an 
end. 

But that blow was not to be given. The great captain who had achiev- 
ed this triumph was not to be found, dead or alive. He had disappeared ; 
and there were strange stories told of his disappearance. He had been 
last seen in a charge that broke Alva’s favourite cuirassicrs ; the storm 
was raging at its height, at the moment of the me/ce, and a tremendous 
burst of lightning enveloped the combatants in one universal blaze. 
From that moment Egmont was seen no more. There was some wild 
mention of a figure, which was seen following him through the night, and 
which, at the moment of the burst of lightning, had disappeared along 
with the unfortunate and heroie general. 

The night was spent in sorrow for the public loss. But the calamity 
was triumph to Alva. The relaxation of the pursuit had convinced him 
that Egmont must have perished ; and with the indefatigable activity that 
constituted so striking a feature of his character, he instantly broke up his 
garrisons, formed a fresh army, and, before twenty-four hours had passed, 
was again at the gates of Brussels. 

His emissaries were despatched through Flanders, to obtain tidings of 
his _ enemy ; and the tidings soon came. On the evening of the se- 
cond day after the battle Alva had summoned the city. The spirit of its 
defenders was gone with their chieftain; the gates were opened, and the 
beaten conqueror, Alva, shorn of his laurels, yet enjoying all the fruits of 
victory, marched in unopposed, took possession of the palace, and pro- 
claimed a reward for the head of Count Egmont, as a traitor to his king, 
his country, and religion. 


On that night the Spanish general gave a sumptuous entertainment to | 
the partisans of his master in the city, and to his chief officers. he | 


banquet lasted till midnight, when it was suddenly interrupted by the ar- 


rival of a prisoner, whose name produced a universal sensation of won- | 
der, curiosity, and triumph. ‘The story of his captors was, that, as they | 
were on the point of giving upthe pursuit, one of them who lingered in | 


the remoter villages of the province was struck by seeing a gold chain and 


some jewels in the hands of a family of peasants, evidently unacquainted | 
with their value. The peasants were gathered in front of one of their | 


cottages, and were playing with them as toys. The emissary, disguised 


as a travelling charlatan, for the better purpose of gaining “intelligence, | 
mingled among them, and, by some fantastic story, contrived to discover | 
how the jewels were obtained. The peasants had found them in the | 


field, beside a wounded officer, whom they had conveyed to the next cot- 
tage. The wandering soldiers were hastily collected, the cottage was 


surrounded, and on a bed of straw lay, apparently unwounded, yet palpa-_ 


bly at the brink of death, the hero of the Netherlands, the son of victory, 
the gallant and undone Count Egmort. 

@ Alva, with the full consciousness of the prize which he had now in his 
grasp, resolved that.no chance should wrest it from him. By daybreak 
the council of state was convened ; and Egmont was carried, feeble, and 
expiring, before a tribunal, were neither justice nor mercy was to be 
found. His sentence was speedy. He was to be beheaded before that 
day was done. 

The scaffold, erected in the great square, was surrounded during the day 
with groups of silent but mourning citizens, who contrasted the splendours 
of his brief supremacy with this bitter end. Before sunset, amida gener- 
al muster of the Spanish troops, Egmunt was brought from his dungeon. 
But an extraordinary change was wrought on the feeble and fainting figure, 
whom they had seen borne on the litter to the presence of Alva. He now 
marched to execution as if he marched to victory. His form seemed to 
have suddenly assumed its original vigour; his countenance, handsome 


even in anxiety and disease, now displayed the manly beauty of which it | 


Eleanora di Gonzaga, a noble Italian, whom Egmont had loyed in his ear- 
her career, but whom he had giddily deserted. The insult had sunk into her 
soul. She joined the French army as a soldier, with the determination to 
_destroy her faithless lover in the field. It was she who had urged the as- 
_sailant of Count Egmont in the battle of St. Quentin; and had seen that 
/assailant, her brother, perish under his sword. She bad then tried the arts 
of that magic, which, ir those times of darkness and credulity, had a strange 
power over the mind, scareely less than all that they pretended to wield. 
By those arts she had stimulated his ambition, until she pressed him to the 
verge of ruin. The crown of the Netherlands already littered in his 
grasp. She had plundered the jewel-house of the emperor of an unequalled 
diamond, in which she had pursuaded Egmont that a_ spirit dwelt, which 
spoke oracles to him, and ensured him safety in the field and success in all 
his enterprises. To complete his ruir, she had held a continued intercourse 
with Alva, by which, in the disguise of secretary to the count, she had made 
theSpaniard master of his plans. 
|| Egmont’s rashness, gallant vanity, and natural proneness to the love of 
command, all the attributes of those who are formed to live distinguished 
lives or die memorable and melancholy deaths, had made him a willing 
victim to the keen revenge of the tempter. But what is equal to the an- 
| guish of woman when her revenge is past and her love returns. She saw 
| Egmont at her feet, undone, and about to expiate his ambition under the 
| Spanish axe ; and from that moment, she was all despair. But remorse 
| was now too late. She took her resolution; and, putting on the dress 
|| which ensured her a passage through the fierce, but deeply superstitious, 
| soldiery of Spain, she followed as a nun, to stand beside the dying hour of 
jhim in whom her soul was bound up. Egmont listened with astonish- 
/,ment. But her obvious misery of heart, her clasped hands, and dying 
| voice, made him now less her accuser than her comforter. In a few gene- 
rous and gentle words he forgave her, and bade her live to seek peace at 
'|a higher tribunal than that of man, and to do justice to his memory among 
| his fellow-citizens 
|| _ The conference had lasted longer than suited the impatience of Alva.— 
|| He gave a sign to the executioner to advance. Egmont, roused from his 
| revery, and indignant at this felon death for one who had all but wielded 
i a sceptre, suddenly exclaimed, ‘*‘ Must the general of the Netherland ar- 
| mies die by the hands of a slave ?’——*‘ Never!” cried the nun. Drawing 
,a stiletto from her bosom, she instantly plunged it into his heart ; and then 
|| followed up the blow by plunging it into her own. They fell together on 
ithe scaffold. They spoke no word. But the nun, clasping her hands 
'|round Egmont, pressed her lips to his, and in that attitude they died. 





THE ORGANIST. 


BY THE LATE JOHN GALT. 

One day, while walking towards a neighbouriag town, my attention was 
|| arrested by a young man, with an organ on his back, travelling in the same 
| direction. He was carolling, unconsciously, as it were, with considerable 
| musical pathos, the following rude Italian ditty :-— 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


My country, my perent !-—O mother, austere ! 
How I did love thee, did Jove thee in heart: 
Was not my fervent vow ever sincere, 

Ne’er from thy glory nor danger to part ? 

I that so swore to die for, mother, thee ! 

Nor witness the dying of thy liberty. 

Queen of the stars, O day that is past !— 

O goddess! to whom still in worship the old 
Do homage in spirit, why am I thus cast, 
Unshelter’d and lonely to perish in cold? 
Proud parent! when fortune was smiling and free, 
I serv'd thee for love ; now I earn poverty. 


|| When he had finished, he sat down on a dwarf wall by the road-side, 
|, apparently to rest, with so much of the air pensieroso, that I was ir- 
resistably induced to speak to him; end the following conversation 
|| aFOse t= 

|| -**My father’s country,” said he, “was Asti, in Piedmont; but Jo, Io 
|, sono Romano ”—(J, I am a Roman.) 

|| Something in the generous arrogance with which he uttered the un- 
|, usual Jo, caused me to prick up my cars; and I inquired how that had 
| happened, 

| ** Ah, signore,”’ he replied, “it is the way of the world: One born to 
|, greatness does not always enjoy it. I saw the King of France guillo- 
|| tined : a ladrone (a thief) would not have been so uscd in paese mio "— 
|(my country.) 

| ‘The manner of this observation interested me still more than the lord- 
\liness with which he had pronounced Io sono Romano; and I inquired, 
| with a slight inflection, almost of pity, in my voice, if his father had been 
|| born to greatness. 

|| He contemplated me, perhaps, the space of a minute, and then replied, 
|, with a degree of simplicity exceedingly affecting, by the helpless child- 
ishness of the look and tone with which he expressed himself :— 

“He was born to be a marchese ; but his father lost all his money by 





was so long the model; and there was in his dark and vivid glance a fire cards in Turin; and his mother, una donna superba, (a noble woman,) 
before which the proudest of his enemies visibly shrank. Arrived at the |, died of weeping. Signore, the marchese, then married the daughter of a 
scaffold, he cast his purse among the Spanish troopers who surrounded it, | vine-dresser ; and my father, with his brother, ran away to Genoa, where 
and, demanding the presence of a confessor, and calmly contemplating the | they found a vessel which brought them to Livorno. They landed very 
instruments of death, pronounced, in a tone loud enough to be heard by | hungry; so he left his brother weeping on the wharf, with a crowd of 
Alva and his train in the palace-windows that the tyranny of Spain was i boys around him, and came away with an English milady to Rome. My 
already shaken in Europe, and that in his blood would be cemented the pil- | father and his brother were then dressed like the sons of the signori of 
lar of Northern freedom. At this juncture, a movement in the crowd caught || Asti !” 

his attention for an instant. A Carmelite nun was seen ascending the steps || _ It is not easy to convey an idea of the beauty with which this was said. 
of the scaffold, and imploring a moment to make an important communica- || The speaker might be turned of twenty; but the pathos with which he 
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spoke, was, as if memory had reconverted him into boyhood. I-would do. 
injustice to my own feelings, were I to say that it only awakened my 
curiosity to hear a little romance. | 

I know not whether he perceived the effect he had produced, but again 
he looked in my face as I said— 

** And what became of your father’s brother ?” 

“Chisa!” (who knows!) said he; “ perhaps he went into paradise. I 
think he must, for I have heard my father say he was too good for this | 
world.” , | 

“‘ And your father,” I added, really with emotion; “what became of 
him?” 

“He lived with the signora while she remained at Rome,” replied the 
pensive organist. ‘By her he became known to many grand persons; 
and, when she went away, he was taken into the palace of Cardinal Al- 
bano. Every one pitied him; and when they spoke to him, it was as to 
a young marcliese, though he was but a servitore. Ah! signore, there is 
always cold in the heart of those who have been born to hope, and must 
live with despair.” 

The elegance and elocution of this little sentence would have done 
honour to the celebrated Alfieri, a native of Asti; ard, though I saw but 
the seeming of a poor wandering organist before me, my imagination was 
excited, and I thought of the many shapes which the proteus genius as- 
sumes. Controlling, however, the perturbation which I could not suppress, | 
I requested him to tell me the history of his father, adding, that I hoped 
he was not allowed always to remain a menial. 

Again, with that pathetic inquisition of the eye which had first induced 
me to address him, the organist said— 

‘Nobody before has asked me about my father: I hope, Signore, you 
are not of the police. Indeed it is truth that I am but a poor stranger 
just come from Dublin, where they are all so pcor themselves that they 
could only listen to my benedetto organ—sono senza danari ’—(they have | 
no money.) 

“Be not afraid,’ was my answer; “TI am like yourself—a stranger 
here. Were there no inquiries ever made about your father?” 

* Ah, no,” said he; ** when men become poor, their friends wish them 
dead, and willingly think them so when they do not see them. Asti is 
far away from Rome. My father was not a Rumoroso; he could not 
laugh ; so, in the Cardinal’s palace he fell lower and lower; for he was 
very thoughtful—always sad—and at last no one heeded him; and he 
never forgot the castle of his forefathers.” 

*‘ Who was your mother?” 

**Oh, she was like the holy virgin—so calm, so beautiful, so good, and 
so kind—Adorata, adorata, Dea del mio core!* there is no sorrow in my 
tears when | think of her. Often, when I sit alone in the twilight, I see 
her, with my heart, as one of the blessed. She was the daughter of an 
apostolic fisherman. She resided with her parents on the sea-shore, not 
far from a villa belonging to the Cardinal, where my father was a domes- 
tic. Being alone in the world, he took her for his wife. O madre mia! 
the spirit of the blessed was in her person. But I shall never see her in 
this world again.” 

“Why?” I exclaimed, affected by the singular sense, as it were, of 
absent objects, to which the evidently gifted but uneducated youth seem- 
ed liable. 

‘‘T am seeking my brother,” replied he; “and, till I have found him, I 
have made a vow in the church of St. John the Theologian, never to re- 
turn. Padre mio, madre,sono in paradiso. Giovanni e Deo fanno il 
mondo per me—” (my father and mother are all dead. Giovauni and God 
are the world to me.) 

I perceived that it was in vain to expect a connected narrative; the 
sensibility with which the temperament of the fricndless foreigner was so 
evidently saturated, and the tears which began to flow from him, as he re- 
membered his home, were quite irresistible. 

Whatever were his mental endowments, his power of pathetic utter- 
ance was truly extraordinary; and I could not but strongly sigh when 
I thought how muck the refined world had probably lost of delight, by 
the mendicity of one who would have been such an ornament to the 
opera. 

When his emotion had a little subsided, I inquired what he meant by 
seeking his brother. 

‘My father,” replied he, “died when we were small children. We 
were four—two sisters, and brother Giovanni. My sisters were younger, 
and brother elder than me. My mother! how she caressed us when father 
died. ‘The love that she then shed in tears is ever glowing in my bosom. 
We became very poor, and Giovanni, when he was not ten, went into 
Rome, when, as we heard, he travelled away into England with an or- 
ganist. My sisters, the one after the other, when bambini, (babes,) were 
taken into paradise ; and my motber then used to sit on the shore, where, 
often and often, at night, hath she pointed out to me the very star which | 
Maria and Angelina were dancing with happiness within; and she would 
then kiss me, and pray that we ight soon be there with Maria and An- 
gelina ; and, mio padre ! her heart was dying then ; and, when I was in 
my ninth year, Jesus Christ stretched down his hand from a star and 
lifted her up into heaven; so [ was left alone in the world. ‘Then it 
was that I went tothe church of St. John the Theologian, and made a 
vow to wander away tili I found Giovanni; and I have never forgotten 
my vow.” ; ; 

‘Gracious! you, then, so young, and have still abided by that vow?” 

“You know, signore,” said he, looking intently in my face, “ that it 
would be a sin to forget my vow ; I durst never, then, hope to join madre 
mia in cielo—”’ (my mother in heaven.) | 

“ But surely,” cried I, “ you have not, since then, been always in search | 
of your brother?” 

“JT have not been always; but I have never forgotten my vow, nor | 
done anything but to erfable me to fulfil it.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“The servants of the cardinal, when he went back to Rome, at the | 
end of the year after my mother had been taken up into paradise, took me | 


with them, and did all they could to tempt me to break my vow, but I 
would not ; so I began to gather money to buy this organ, and they helped 
me. I beseeched, with its sadness, the world to let me pass into Eng- 
land, where I hoped to find Giovanni; but 1 have not yet heard of him. 
I have been wandering up and down for three years, and I can hear no- 


| thing of him; nor is he in Dublin. Perhaps, signore, you can tell me if 


he be in Scozia. He has a black mole on his cheek, and his eyes are the 
colour of pleasure.” 

It seemed to me as if there was a more tender beauty in this ineffectual 
search, than even in the celebrated quest of Telemachus ; and I became 


| curious to know with what feeling he had been so long such a solitary and 


sentimental wanderer. 

He had visited many countries, but his mind was so absorbed by one 
idea—the fulfilment of his vow—that he had seen nothing which, in any 
great degree, interested him, but the execution of the unfortunate Louis. 
The ornaments of nations had never awakened his attention. He spoke 
of the Alps, however, with something indeed of enthusiasm—Hanno una 
spetto come Iddio—* They look like God,” said he. Paris left no im- 
pression; even the magnificent greatness of London seemed only to be 
remembered as another town. But, when I asked what he thought of it 
as compared to Rome, he exclaimed, with glistening eyes— 

‘Roma, ah, Roma! who has seen her may desire to die. There is but 
Rome upon all the earth. The stones there are stories, and the dust an- 
tiquity. It is only there, and by the basilica of St. Pietro, that you can 


| guess the glory that may be in paradise. Methinks I hear the fountains, 


in front of the basilica, singing matins, and the voice of ‘Time in the moon- 
light silence of the Colosseum. Roma, O Roma! Parent of Glory ! 
There are but Heaven and Rome; all else is the rubbish of from what they 
were made of.” 
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JOTTINGS DOWN 


Number Fourteen. 


Bangor is but a mile from the Menai Bridge, and is the usual limit of 
pleasure-travel in Wales 


ON THE ROAD. 


Tt is a wealthy looking, tidy and snug little 
town—a contrast in every possible way, to the villages IT had been travel- 
ling through for the last four or five wecks in Ireland. It was like whitc- 
washing one’s eycs to take a walk in Bangor, and as the coach stopped 
half an hour, I indulged myself with that, and the purchase of a pair of 
woollen Welsh mittens, to pull on over my gloves in September—of all 
months in the year. A very picturesque church stands near the Inn, but 
as I was making my way to it, a wrangle arose in the stable-yard, between 
the coachman and a “helper,” and as I could moralize any time, but pro- 
bably should never again have a chance to hear a quarrel in Welsh, I 
abandoned the church for the stable, and heard it out. Really the tongue 
is a very “‘ wonderful invention.” 
without thinking its articulation more a miracle than ever. How these 


Welshmen whipped over the consonants, to be sure '—(though I presume 


I never hear a new language spoker. 


they are managed, as wise men manage diifficult'es—by going along as if 
they were notthere). To look at Welsh on paper, you would think it the 
last language a man could scold in without choking—yet I assure you that 
it came off the horse-rubber’s tongue as voluble as the most unctuous 
Italian. 

From Bangor we came into a very fine and wild gorge in the mountains, 
where the smooth road, cut oat among the confused fragments of rock, 
under precipices and beside chasms aud mountain torrents, looked more 
the work of magic than human labour. I don’t know how it affects other 
people, but to me, the regular ten-miles-an-hour pace of a stage-coach 
through a ravine, where in every direction (off the narrow strip of road) 
it woukl take the legs of a Titan to climb over the heaped-up masses of 
rock at a mile a day—TI say there seems to me a sort of mockery of the 
divinity of Nature in this—a practical laughing at her power and scorning 
her entrenchments against intrusion. Owen Glendower would have 
thought, I make no doubt, that we shou!d as soon pull the moon by the 
horns as travel! through that gulf in a mail-coach. Alas! that neither Le- 
rocs nor lesser people ever rise out of their graves to see how posterity 
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getson! Please accept my envious congratulations, ohtravellers in 1939! 
I should be pleased to join you, upon the honour of ——as much dust as 
will “ stop a bung-hole !” 

The road seemed to be amusing itself in chasing home one water-course 
after another, and as we ran down valley after valley, with the green hills 
rising on either side, and the bright water fuming and fretting to keep 
pace with us, I thought that each must be the prettiest in Wales, or in 
other words, that each was the famed vale of Llangollen. The coach- 
man announced it at last, however, and I found that the river Dee, which 
is inlaid through its bosom for 15 or 20 miles, is deeper down among the 
hills, of a fuller current, and of more tranquil and graceful windings than 
any river we had seen, and that exquisite cultivation was so blended with 
nature in the valley, as to leave nothing to wish for, but a home on any 
spot of it. It is, of a truth, a vale of incomparable sweetness and attrac- 
tion; and there ends all chance for description—for, except a noble aque- 
duct which spans it from side to side near the town of Llangollen, there is 
nothing in it but a higher degree of all we call delicious and beautiful. in 
nature. By the way, the driver shewed me the house where lived the two 
celebrated recluses, who were no recluses at all, but a pair of visiting, gos- 
sipping, world-loving old maids, who thought with a certain author, that 
it was “the very devil to be growing old as a person of no peculiarity,” 


and took this simple means of celebrity. It isa pretty village, Llangollen, 


and the coachman declared “ with good emphasis and discretion” against 
the black chimneys of the manufacturing district that are gradually creep- 
ing up the valley. ‘Dang it!” said he, “it used to be some pleasure to 
tell a gemman on the box that this was the wale of Llangothilin, arter 
coming through that endless black pit of a Wolverhampton, but it’s agoing 
to be just like it, and we shan’t have nospot in the country that looks nice 
and nat’1al.” 

I trust that my one Welsh friend, if this should meet her large blue eye, 
will appreciate the compliment to her country of my having all day fore- 
gone 1n umbrella, and for pure admiration of the scenery ridden, soaked 
to the skin, from Bangor to Shrewsbury—twelve hours by Jack Falstaff’s 
time-keeper. What a country Great Britain would be, if it ever “ held 
up.” : 

‘‘ Shrewsbury cloek” was striking eight as we rattled into the narrow and 
ill-paved streets, and if the hotel bad looked inviting, we intended here 
to have made a night of it. But we were driven into a filthy back yard, 
and surrounded by a pack of besetting porters’ grooms and beggars, and 
the ladies looked out of the coach window and said, “dear! what a hor- 
rid place!” So, though there might have been, and probably was, ‘the 
best Hotel in the World” ten paces off, first impressions prevailed, and 
we kept on to Birmingham. Commend me to the landlady of the Swan 
Inn, in that city of buttons and hardware, for the best ‘“ spatchcock” 


(broiled chicken, with mushroom vinegar) that ever was sent up fora late | 


supper ! 

Birmingham reminded me of Paris after an émeute—so much military 
show in the streets, and such unusually savage countenances among the 
people. I rambled about under an umbrella a!l the morning, and spent 
an hour, at least, admiring a company of Hussars, who were drawn up in 
the princip:| street. Most of my attention, however, was given to the 
young oflicer who commanded them, certainly the most gallant figure, 
and the handsomest man I ever saw on horseback. He was about cich- 
teen, ©f a very regular and noble cast of features, and a frame like the 
Autinous of the Vatican. The whole troop had the look of men who 
thought they might be called upon to act at a moment's warning, and 
their captain, as he rode up and down the line on a magnificent black 
charger, had an expression of scornful defiance about his well-cut lips 
and fine hazel eyes, which was probably the result of some mark of inso- 
lence in the crowd he continually parted, but which would have become 
Achilles in the field. It is rather too much of an every-day sight to the 
« Brammagems” I dare say, but I thought it quite a treat, and rather 
longed for an alarm to put these finely-dressed fellows upen their mettle. 

We took the rail-cars at twelve, and reached London comfortably to 
dine, having seen the two sides of a ditch for a hundred and twenty miles. 
Such are the pleasures of travelling by rail-road ! ; 





The London publishers are opening their eyes at Colman's edition of 
the American Poets Illustrated, and, after hearing it talked of for several 


days in “the Row,” I was pleased to find there was a copy for myself, | 
which had been overlooked at the bottom of a consignment. J had long | 


known Chapman as a bold and original artist, but there is a delicacy and 


poetical grace about these designs which show anew vein in hishand. This || 


marriage of art and literature is becoming more frequent, I am delighted 
to see, and while it is worthy of all encouragement as opening a new field 
for the employment of the artist’s talent, it is no less an inestimable 
heightener of the charm and value of li-erature. As one of the “ illus- 
trated,” I confess a most grateful debt to Mr. Chapman, and feel a pride 
that child of mine should be wedded to his airy offspring. 


I have beguiled a day of illness with reading Longfellow’s Romance of 
Hyperion—which is no romance at all, but evidently a true journal of 
travels, kept, not by the Senses and Memory, but by the Heart and the Imagi- 
nation. Most travel-writers forget that these two latter gentlemen are of 
the party, and though they (the Heart and Fancy) receive impressions, and 
comment and speculate on all that passes in travel, much more fruitfully 
and delightfully than the first mentioned “keepers of the log,” their im- 
pressions, and.the ir comments and speculations, are “ willingly let die.” 
The author of Hyperion has had the courage as well as the originality to 
keep a record of what he felt and thoughé in his journeyings by the Rhine, 
—of his inner, instead of his outer man’s experience, in new scenes and 
in contact with new people; and I am only sorry thet in the naming of 
his book he did not think it worth while to designate its novel character. 
It will be found out, however—for it is one which none but a poet could 
have written, full of fine thoughts, and proving that nothing pass’d 
him in his days of travel, without giving him some imaginative, or sympa- 
thetic suggestion. Enjin, a man should be independent of pelf who- 
writes such a book, for it is a book for the few exquisitely done, but ca- 
viare tu the multitude. Some man whose mind is of a fine edge, (Rufus 
Dawes, for example) should write a spirituelle critique of Hyperion. 


If 








Tue Harrissure Convention anv irs Resvur has afforded.a most 
fruitful topic of conversation in all circles during the weck. We allude 
to the subject with no partizan feelings, but as to one of those events 
worthy of record in our columns from the fact of the highly interesting 
and inteHectual character of the proceedingsof that assembly. After 
the Convention had organized, and by repeated ballotings had ascertained 
that by compromise alone a candidate could be nominated acceptable to 
all, the respective friends of Mr. Clay and Gen. Scott yielded their prefer- 
ences, and General Harrison received the unanimous vote of the Conven- 
tion. It was then that the feelings of the assembly could be no longer re- 
strained. ‘The members from the different States arose one after another, 
and in the most fecling and impassioned manner, expressed their sense of. 
the sacrifice they had made, in giving up their own predilections for the 
general cause. We have been told by one who witnessed the scene, and 
listened to the bursts of eloquence, that it was a grand exhibition of ta- 
lent, operating on the sensibilities of an audience aroused to the highest 
pitch of feeling by the magnanimity and elevated patriotism displayed on 
all sides. We have seen no faithful reportof the speeches made, but from 
the elevated character of the orators, and the effect which each is said to 
have produced, it is greatly to be regretted that such displays of eloquence 
should not have been rescued from oblivion and given to the world. 








No Messace Yet.—It is really cruel in our Legislators at Washington 

to keep every body in the land, from the ‘printers’ devil” to the wi8est 
politicians, on the tip toe of expectation to see the President's Message. 
Unless it be delivered shortly a new one will be required to suit the ex- 
igencies of the times, for ere many days we expect the Helderbarrack boys. 
will have taken Albany, aud the strong arm of the Nation put forth to 
rescue us from their ruthless hands. But whence will supplies emanate 
without Congressional appropriations? We see it stated that the contin- 
gent fund of the House run out long ago, and that members will be unable 
to get their mileage and pay until funds are appropriated from the Trea- 
sury. We are pleased to learn this, for stronger inducements could not 
be addressed to men in these hard times, than cutting off the ‘ means 
whereby they live,” or as the sailors say, stopping their grog. 

But we must have a message. We might aswell think to get through 
the year without Christmas as to pretend to do without this chart to the 
whole political campaign. Wanting it, we are at sea at once. There is 
nothing to praise or grumble about. There is nothing to hope for, and 
nothing to fear. No body can foretell ruin to the country, or say how 
often the Constitution will be trampled under foot. ‘Terrible times in 
the Jerseys” are these to political writers. Their pens have been nibbed 
long ago for the onset, and the ink is evaporating which should have re- 

| corded the irresistable philippic, or the grateful encomium on every topic 
| of the forthcoming Message. Human nature cannot stand it much 
longer. Editorial pens will crisp up in anger, and the ink boil over in 
rage We must have a message, and if the House of Representatives 


will not choose a Speaker, and thus prevent its delivery, the sooner the 
House is put on short allowance the better will it be for “our sufferings.” 





_ THe Eartu warn Busses as tHe Water uas.”—The Execu- 
tive order from Albany for troops, has given a martial and most warlike 
| aspect to our streets for some days. There has been a busy hurrying to 


and fro of soldiery, and the tramp of horses over the pavement, mounted 


| by armed and plumed cavaliers, indicates a coming strife, that sadly har- 
\ monises with the peaceful quietude of the commercial emporium. The 
| actual “ ¢e¢errima causa belli” is not calculated to excite very belligerer.t 
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feclings in the community generally, and it is almost impossible to believe 
that the infatuated tenants of the Patroon will absolutely resist the pro- 
cess of law to the point of bloodshed. Hence it is, we suppose, that our 
busy citizens have looked on all these hasty preparations and din of arms, 
either with indifference, or an incredulous smile at the contemplated event 
of a battle. One would surely rather lose aleg at another Waterloo, than 
in a campaign to the Hilderberg Mountains; but the supremacy of the 
Jaws must be maintained, and he deserves well of his country, who obeys 
with alacrity the command of his chief, and buckles on his armour and 
risks his life ina cause where ‘“ drowning honour” cannot be * plucked up” 
with facility, and where defeat would be a disgrace. 








07 It was mentioned in our “Jottings” of September that Mr. Saunders, 
a distinguished miniature painter of London, proposed visiting America to 
pass a yearor two, between travelling and working at his profession in 
the different cities. Mr. Saunders came out in the Liverpool and has 
taken rooms at No. 117 Leonard street. We will venture to repeat the 
observations made on the style and character of this gentleman's paint- 
ings, for the information of those who may be desirous of an opportunity 
of getting an admirable miniature. 


“Besides being a man of great talent as a painter of likenesses, Saunders 
has the faculty of communicating a look of high birth and _lady-like-ness to 


his miniatures which has made him a favourite among the nobility of | 


England. He has been appointed miniature painter to the King of Han- 
over, and will bring with him copies of pictures done by himself for some 
of the most beautiful of the women of rank in this country. At the time 
I was in Rome, some six or seven years since, Saunders was there, 
painting Lady Graham, Lady Coventry, and others, and having scen a 
great deal of him and his pictures,I speak confidently.” 








Lectures btrore tue Historicat Society.—The Rev. Orville Dewey 
delivered the introductory Lecture before this Society on Thursday evening 
at the Stuyvesant Institute. This is the third annual course of Lectures 
upon subjects connected with the history and antiquities of our country. 
The list of gentlemen who will follow Mr. Dewey comprises some of the 
first scholars of the day, and the devoted attention, which many of them 


have paid to this interesting subject, gives promise that the auditors will be | 


most richly rewarded and the course numerously attended. We under- 
stand that the proceeds are devoted to the increase of the library and col- 
lection, and we hope every encouragement will be given to the efforts of so 
valuaole an Institution. 





GENERAL EUROPEAN NEWS. 

We find little news of interest in the Continental journals. The French 

hambers are summoned to mect on the 23d of December. 
pected that a list of new Peers would have been published in the Moni- 
teur ; but the announcement was kept back, in consequence, it was rumour- 
ed, of some disagreement in the Cabinet as to the persons selected for the 
Peerage. 

With reference to the Eastern question, the Paris correspondent of the 
Times writes as follows— 

Great Britainand Russia have, you may rely upon it, arrived nearly at an 
understanding on the Eastern question. The only great obstacle to the 


settlement of it now remaining is the pertinacity with which Mehemet Ali 


clings to the hereditary sovereignty in his line of Syria; and a very 
serious one itis. This rapprochement of England and Russia has been 
brought about by the French Government, which now—and if this also 
you may be assured—begins bitterly to repent of its mediation ; for from 
the reconciliation of Russiaand England they see probable injury to the 
interests of France, and this it is which causes them by anticipation to de- 
fend themselves. 

Accounts from Constantinople mention, that on the 15th of October 
Lord Ponsonby presented his new credentials to the Sultan, and sent in a 
note stating that 

..... “the most perfect accord existed between England, Russia, 
and Austria, with regard to the Eastern question; and that those three 
Powers were determined on maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire, insuring the rights of ‘his Highness, and reducing Mehemet Ali to 
obedience. ; 

Prussia has withdrawn from the confederation of the Great Powers as 


° . . ° : ” 
far as this question is concerned, and with France there is no “ accord. 
The ramour of Ibrahim’s farther advance into the Turkish territory is 


contradicted. The English and French fleets have been ordered to win- | 


ter in the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles. 





Lisson.—We learn from the Lisbon papers of the 28th ult., that the 
Portuguese Government has had recourse to the spectacle of an execu- 
tion to check the nightly recurrence of murders and robberies in that capi- 
tal. 
under sentence of death, and who, after being for three hours paraded 
round the city, was hanged for the edification of a mob, who e xpressed 
themselves delighted with the manner in which the whole process was 


conducted. 


It was ex- | 


The victim selected was a poor wretch who had been for five years | 





| The news from the East is of considerable importance. It appears that 
the English Government has been at the pains of despatching the Rhada- 
manthus to Alexandria, to make a formal demand for the restoration of 
|the Turkish fleet. The Viceroy, however, who was on his return from 
Cairo, was in no haste to be in a condition to reply to this requisition. 
He remained accordingly, for the purpose of recovering from the fatigues 
of his journey,two whole days within gun-shot of Alexandria. Since 
then, he is understood to have declined to give up the fleet. France 
(says the correspondent of the Semaphore of Marseilles) has at length 
made known her intention with regard to the affairs of the East. Her 
ultimatum is, that she will support all the pretensions of Mehemet Ali, 
provided he confines them to the hereditary possession of Egypt, Syria, 
and Arabia, and to the temporary government of Candia and Adana. 
France requires from him, moreover, a few concessions of minor impor- 
tance. It is supposed that Mehemet will not consent to renounce his 
claims to Candia and Adana, but that in all other respects his reply will 
be in accordance with the suggestions of his faithful ally the Citizen King. 
The Egyptian army had made a moveinent on the 15th, which had created 
a strong sensation among the foreign embassies. It turned out, however, 
|\cventually to have been merely a change of position, occasioned by 
|| the scarcity of provisions in the environs of Marasch, and the approach 
of the vad season. 





Prussia.—We have received some details of the extraordinary 
|proceedings of the Archbishop of Posen. An interdict has been is- 
sued which, in its operation, strongly recals the state of England when 
Thomas a’Becket contended with his Sovereign for supreme power. 
In the whole of the diocese the church bells are mute on Sundays and 
holidays, even at marriages all rejoicings are forbidden, and every expe- 
dient is adopted by the Clergy to create gloom and discontent among their 
flocks. If the people are so ignorant and superstitious as to be affected 
‘by these mummeries, the Court of Berlin will have a hard battle to fight 
| with the Archbishop and the Courtof Rome. After this, who can won- 
/der at the King of Prussia making such exertions to diffuse knowledge 

| among his subjects, or at the Clergy of England throwing so many ob- 

In all countries, and at all 

|times, ignorance has been the most powerful ally of a dominant priest- 

| hood. 


stacles in the way of national education. 





Welearn from Florence that an association of noblemen and others who 
|| take interest in the literature of their country, as Gino Capponi, Ginori, 
| Rinuccini, &c., has been formed to encourage the publication of the Re- 
| ports of the Ambassadors of Venice to their senate, during the 16th and 
It appears that, by a decree of the Great Council of 
|| State, bearing date 24th July 1296, each ambassador was bound to render 
to the government a full report of the principal events connected with his 
‘embassy. It will be readily imagined that a collection of these 
documents must afford a rich fund for the historian. The editor selected 
is Signor Eugenio Alberi, and it is proposed to divide the work into three 
parts: the Ist, to consist of reports from all the European states with the 
exception of Italy ; 2nd, of the relations of the republic with the several 
states of Italy ; 3rd, reports from the various embassies spread throughout 
| Asia and Africa. 


| following centuries. 





= 





Mr. West's Great Picture, which has beenso much admired at the 
Stuyvesant Institute for seme weeks past, is now on its way to Boston for 
exhibition in that city. It would be superfluous to commend to our Bos- 
ton friends a work of such intrinsic merit, but we permit ourselves to state 
that its present owner. who accompanies the picture, is a grandson of the 
late President ofthe Royal Academy, and well worthy of the patronage of 
all admirers of the Fine Arts. 


Packer Sire Vitter pe Lyox.—We learn with great pleasure that 
the intense anxiety which has been suffered by those who have friends on 
‘board this Packet, was removed on Thursday by intelligence of her safety. 
| The British Schooner Jane, from Bermuda, reports that the Ville de Lyon 
put into that port in distress, having on board upwards of 209 steerage 


land fifty cabin passengers. 


Saaxspearean Lectores.—Mr. Simmons is running a brilliant career 
at Clinton Hall. Each evening is devoted to the analysis of two plays of 
‘the immortal bard. Hamlet will engross an entire evening ; a dissertation 
on this masterpiece is worth a whole week’s theatrical exhibition. 
| well informed classes, particularly of ladies, there is an increasing taste for 
this species of recreation, which is decidedly refined and intellectual, 


Among 











A New Comepy.—A new five act comedy has been accepted by the 
management of the Iark Theatre. We have listened toa few of the 
scenes, which are extremely piquantes, and bear rather sharply upon some 
of the reigning London absurdities. We are truly glad of this ; there are 
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Che Corsair. 














too many long faces among us, and a good, laughable, brilliant comedy will 


N a great measure dissipate gloom and raise drooping spirits. 








Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 

The distinguished success of Mrs. Fitzwilliam -has led to a re-engage- 
ment, and the entertainments during the week have scarcely varied from 
those we so warmly commended in our last. It is now acknowledged on 
all hands that this lady is quite unequalled by any one we have had at the 
Park in the same line of characters. It should not be inferred, however, 
by those who have not seen her, that her line is by any means inferior, or 
of easy execution. The characters which she so faithfully portrays, 
are among the most difficult in the whole range of the drama,—requiring 
great tact, immense physical power, easy volubility, a fine voice, and the 
highest spirits. In the fulfilment of a task demanding so much, and so 
many rare accomplishments, Mrs. F. is nightly cheered by the smiles and 
applause of refined audiences, and is most powerfully sustained by the 
best company of comedians we ever had on an American stage. 

Madame Celeste will next week commence a short engagement, and 
will appear in many of those characters in which she has acquired so 
much celebrity. 

Mr. Vandenhoff and his accomplished daughter will succeed Madame 
Celeste, and we hope to see them in Sheridan Knowles’s new play, fecling 
confident that the amiable and illustrious author could not intrust this last 
offspring of his genius to more discriminating and effective actors. 





Tue Cuarnan is succeeding admirably with its comic Pantoinime. 





Mr_ Forrest is starring at the Bowery. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE—BROADWAY. 


Mr. Mitchell, receutly stage-manager of the National, has collected 





some of the stray spars and timbers from that unfortunate wreck, and rig- | 


ged a trim little cutter, which on Monday last he launched for the first 
time on the troubled billows of the Histrionic Ovein. Many of his old 
shipmates rallied under the broad pennant, and he was personally on deck 
to give cclat to the engagement. We have cruised in the offing during 
the week, and were well rewarded for our pains. Mr. Mitchell has fol- 
lowed the usual custom of giving names to his several pieces of ordnanee, 
as well as firearms; the great guns are Brown, Bailey, Horncastle—tlic 
small carronades, Jones, Anderson, Russell—but the musketry, which is 
often most effective in a very raking fire, delig! 


ht in the appellations of 
Plumer, Randolph, and Fitzgerald. Success to the gallant commander. 


(rr 
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TOMBS OF TWO REGICIDES. 

The following letter, addressed by the celebrated Victor Hugo to M. 
Louis Boulanger, oue of the most distinguished painters of France, gives 
a beautiful description of the tombs of Broughton and Ludlow, the regi: 
cides, at Verez, in Switzerland, the tour of which the author of *“ Noire 
Dame de Paris” is now making. 

Vevey, Sept. 21. 

‘I write to you, my dear Louis, without having the least idea where 
you are. What are you about, where are you! Are youat Paris or in 
Normandy! Like me, are you sketching in Nature’s Gallery? As for 
me, lam like a swallow: where I see a blue sky, there I fly. Clouds, 
fog, rain, winter, are the enemies which pursue me ; but as soon as they 
come up to me I leave them far behind me. I am now at Vevey, a small, 
white, clean, English, comfortable town, warmed by the southron slopes 
of Mount Chardonne, and sheltered by the Alps as by a screen. Before 
me I have a summer sky, the sun, bills covered with the rich foliage of the 
ripening vines, and Lake Leman, that magnificent emerald, set nm moun- 
tains of snow. 

‘*Vevey possesses but three things—its cleanliness, its climate, and 
its church. By church I mean steeple, for the church itself has nothing 
remarkable about it. It has undergone that careful, methodical, varnished 
devastation which Protestantism has inflicted ou Gothic churches. Evye- 
rything is swept, disfigured, whitewashed, and polished. It is a stupid 
and assuming melange of barbarism and cleanliness. In place of altar, 
chapels, relics, painted and sculptured figures, the church can now only 
boast of a table and a few wooden pews which encumber the ——. : 

“T was walking listlessly about the church, escorted by an old woman, 
when I was attracted by some architectural remains of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which had escaped the Vandalism of the Puritan architect. There, 
in an obscure corner, was aslab of black marble. ‘This is the tomb of one 
of Charles the First’s judges, Edmond Ludlow, who died, a refugee, at 
Vevey in 1698. As I stopped to pick up my pencil I saw the word ‘depo- 
sitorium’—I found that I stood on another tomb, over another regicide, 
over another exile—Andrew Broughton. ' 
Like him, he had slain Charles the First—like him, he had loved and then 





hated Cromwell—like him, he sleeps in the cold church of Vevey. Un-| 


der circumstances analogous to these, which have blackened the memory 
of these regicides, fled David to Vevey in 1816. Did he visit this church? 
I know not. But Charles the First’s judges had much to tell him who 
sat in jadgment on Louis the Sixteenth. ‘They might have told him that 
all is fleeting and evanescent, even to fortunes based upon a sca{luld—that 
revolutions are but huge waves, whose foaming c 


_its modesty while it adds nothing to its charms. 


deep abyss are alike fraught with danger—that every revolutionary idea 
is a two-edged sword, one side of which destroys, and the other wounds, 
him who wields it—that the exile who has been banished, the proscribed 
who has been the proscriber, are always haunted by an evil shade, a pity 
mingled with anger, the reflection of others’ misery, flaming like the sword 
of the angel on their own wretchedness—that a thinking mind, in one 
day’s contemplation, can draw forth more nobie, benevolent ideas—ideas 


‘useful to his creatures—from the serenity of sky ard the deep azure of 


Lake Leman, than it could extract in ten ages out of twenty revolutions such 
as those which swallowed up Charles the First and Louis the Sixteenth.— 
That above these political agitations, immeasurably above these climacte- 
rical tempests of nations, whose slimy ebb bears upon the shore, Marat as 
well as Mirabeau, great minds discover the arts for developing the intelli- 
gence of man and nature for developing that of the Deity. 

‘Whilst 1 was indulging in these reveries a ray of the setting, sun ena- 
bled me to read their epitaphs. They are long and grave protestations, in 
which the soul of the two old regicides seems to speak. Both of them 
lay bare the deeds of their life and their death without anger, but without 
concession. They are rigid and haughty phrases, worthy of being in- 
scribed in marble. It is obvious that both regretted their country. One’s 
country is always lovely. It is singular that each of these regicides chose 
a different posture in his tomb. Ludlow flies away, joyous to his last 
home. ‘Sades eternas, letus advolavit, says the upright epitaph against 
the wall. Broughton, tired out with the labours of life, ‘sleeps in the 
Lord ;’ ‘ia Domino obdormivit,’ says the epitaph lying down upon the 
ground. ‘Thus, one joyous, the other weary ; one found wings in the se- 
pulchre, the other a pillow; one had killed a king and pined for Paradise, 
the other had-done the same thing and pined for repose. 

‘‘ Does it not appear tliat these two short phrases contain the germ of 
their respective convictions? Ludlow was a deep thinker. He had al- 
ready forgotten the dead King, and beheld only the people emancipated. 
Broughton was a working man. He thought no more of the people, but 
always felt the stern desire to overthrow a King. Ludlow looked to the 
end, Broughton to the means ; Ludlow looked forwards, Broughton back- 
wards. 

* Everything has its parody. Near these two regicides lies a rich apo- 
thecary, who absolutely insists that the passer by should halt, and reflect 


}on the inconstancy of human things :—‘ Morare parumper qui hac transis, 


et respice rerum humanarum inconstantiam et lud brium.’ If ever a tomb 
were ridiculous it is this, which lies between the two cold stones under 
which repose the two regicides, with their blood-stained hands. 

‘In the evening I reposed on the banks of the moon-lit lake, and thought 
on the two regicides, who enjoy their portion of sleep and repose, in which 
all things seen plunged, in this lovely spot—this delicious lake, which 
God has filled with peace and men with war. This paradise has had the 
sad privilege of attracting invasions and avalanches. Leman’s banks 
have, for the last three thousand years, in turn been devastated by the 
armed hordes which came from the north and from the south. The Ro- 
mans found traces of the Greeks, and the Germans traces of the Arabs.— 
Fortresses, sepulchres, epitaphs—these are the remains left by the Ro- 
mans. In processions which scem to have been ordained by Thespis, and 
in dances to the sound of the flute we trace the hand of Greece. 











EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 
OF A CONTINENTAL TOURIST. 

Mitan, Oct. 14.—To say one word in disparagement of the lakes Mag- 
riore and Como, and of their islands, which have been so eternally be- 
rarped and behymned, as the divinest of the divine, by every poet and 
writer of lumiious and original remarks in hotel books, would not only 
subject me to the imputation of rank blasphemy, but would bring me 
under the terrible lash of this innumerable tribe of inspired hornets, from 
the high-flying Lord Monteagle, down to the prosy and common-place Sir 
W. Molesworth. Yet, deprecating the wrath of these gentlemen, I hope 
I may be allowed to say that I think the praises bestowed on these beau- 
ties have been a little too lavish. There is no doubt that, emerging from 
the gloomy Alps, and getting a sudden and unexpected peep at the pretty 
smiling faces of these rival fair ones, one is struck with admiration, and 
excited into momentary rapture. But, like many other excessively orna- 
mented and meretricious dames, they do not improve upon acquaintance, 
Maggiore particularly. There is too much of art, and too little of nature, 
to please fora constancy. The white glittering towers, sothickly strewn 
along the borders, and the handsome palaces and buildings that load the 
islands, even to’the water’s edge, have an exce!lent effect when taken in.as 
a coup d’ed, and viewed at a distance; but examined in detail, and after 
the strong magic of the first sight has subsided, they grow wearisome and 
insipid, become wanting in freshness, and lose the glow of youth. Not 
that nature has not done enough for these superb lakes, but that man has 
dene too much. The outline of hills which bounds them, from the daring 
cliff to the rounded mound, is inexpressibly lovely, thrown as they are 
into the most graceful attitudes, and presenting at every moment new 
features, fine, harmonious, and delicate. But this native beauty is, if not 
destroyed, much impaired by a profusion of ornament, which takes from 
Everything that can be 
is done to attract, but little to retain, the admiration—all is show and 
glitter, nothing peaceful or retiring. 'To compare these lakes with those 
of Killarney or Erne, in Ireland, appears to me preposterous; and Cum- 
berland can, in my opinion, exhibit some views upon her inland waters as 


g 
1 


| fascinating as Piedmont. 
He was the friend of Ludlow. |! s 


Upon every side that Milan is approached, the exuberance of the soil, the 
extent of cultivation, and the appearance of general comfort are most strik- 
ing. The whole country seems to be one garden or orchard. The vines taste- 
fully festooned and formed into shady alleys of a hundred different shapes, 


the luxuriant mulberry tree throwing its leafy arms around on every side, the 
| poplars numerous and of marvellous height, the fruit trees laden with over- 


| equalled--never surpassed. 


abundant produce, offer such a picture of plenty and beauty as can rarely be 
He who enters the capital of the Lombardo- 


rested tops and whose } Venetian kingdom with the bare idea of seeing a fine city will be most agree- 

















ably disappointed, for he will find a magnificent one. The streets, of a 
width aud neatness surpassing any other continental town that I have 
scen, are built with taste and beauty, the public buildings have an impe- 
rial air about them that commands your attention, the private palaces are 
supported in a style of sumptucusness that gives an elevated notion of 
their princely owners, and the promenades and walks, chiefly the gifts of 
Napoleon, are extensive and handsome. I need hardly say that a visit to 
La Scala was one of imy first. But, if I was pleased with the house, I was 
miserably disappointed in the performances. Rossini’s opera of La Italiane 
nel Algert, with a ballet, constituted the bill of fare ; but the opera is poor, 
the singers were poorer, and the dancers were of the poorest. However, 
to make up in quantity for the defect in quality seemed to be the aim of 
the manager, and in that he in some manner succeeded, as there were whole 
armies literally on the stage, and the choruses and corps de ballet were, be- 
yond all comparison, the most numerous [ had ever seen. Of the house it 
is impossible to speak in terms ofteo much praise. The unique and ele- 
gant drapery which aforns the boxes, the rich chaste gilding, the propriety 
of dress and scenery, and the great circumference of the building, make an 
impression on the observer that no other theatre that I have seen can pre- 
tend to. Another spectacle, not precisely of the same nature, but some- 
what similar, attracted me to the celebrated cathedral on Sunday—I mean 
the high mass. I had figured to myself much of splendour and magnitude 
in this nobie edifice; but all my preconceived ideas came far short of its 
gorgeous and sublime reality. No eye save that which has gazed on it 
for hours can paint to itself the conception grand and wonderful finish of 
this marble temple, and no words can describe its exquisite symmetry and 
the more than human beauty that distinguish it interially and exterially. 
The whole edifice, the largest church in the world, with the exception of 
St. Peter's, like one solid piece of ivory elaborately carved and polished— 
so beautiful is the workmanship, and so brilliant the marble of which it is 
built —“white as monumental alabaster.” The inspired architect of this 
glorious pie constructed his temple with such tact and skill that not even 
the vile taste for tawdry to which the Italian priests adhere as to their bog 
Latin can mar its heavenly effect. If any work of man can be worthy of 
the Deity it is this; and, standing like an atom under its expansive roof, 
it is impossible not to feel veneration for the genius who contrived, and 
worship forthe Supreme being who inhabits, so holy atabernacle. The 
mass was as imposing as first-rate singing, the costliest robes, the most 
sacerdotal sole:nnity, and the most refined priestcraft could make it. Bat 
what rendered the scene to me—ungodlv sinner that I am !—heavenly be- 
yond measure was the bright glances that shet round on every side from 
eyes too luscious for this earth ; yet—** Oh, sin! oh, sorrow! and oh, wo- 
mankind !”’—these eyes were not upturned in devotion, but wandering round 
and round, intent on mortal things. I knelt and worshipped. But, alas! 
it was not at the shrine I ought [ prayed ; my supplications were directed 
to the kind, sweet suuls who never hear a sigh without granting mercy ; my 
gaze was turned in fond idolatry on the lovely bosoms that never are so 
happy as whan bestowing all that is asked for. Beauteous women of Mi- 
lan, with eyes like your country’s grapes—large, black, soft, and melting 
with over ripeness! [have seen no stars in the firmament half so bright 
as thine. And, matchless Duomo of Milan! I have seen no temple of 
pleasure on earth, [ have conceived no paradise whatever, so happily con- 
trived as thou art to admit of and give effect to their brilliant twinklings. 
It isimpossible not to admire the ingenuity with which the Italian genius 
has so entwined religion with gallantry as to make each subservient to the 
other, and both calculated to enter the heart, to captivate the senses, and 
to warm the passions. I would not be understood to say that there is any 
actual impropriety in the behavieur of the ladies in the churches—it is no- 
thing but custom A Milanese catches you admiring her elegantly turned 
head, her finely-chiselled features and bust, and she knows you are paying 
homage to her beauty. She is pleased, and takes no pains to conceal her 
pleasure. Walking up the splendid aisles of this superb temple, beneath 
its high and fretted roof, with a thousand eyes sparkling from beneath 
the veils, which vainly atteinpt to dim the lustre, shining playfully on you, 
you must be an insensible brute if your heart is not raised to the worship of 
the Deity in His works; and what works exhibit the divine art in such 
perfectibility as the angelic forms and features of the Milanese fair ones? 





HAVING ONE’S OWN WAY. 


** Mother. Oh! dear Alfred don’t upset the inkstand! 

Dear Alfred. I wil. 

Mother. Ol! my }ittle darling, put papa’s razors down. 

Little Darling. | won't Domestic Lirg, 4 TRAGI COMEDY. 


’ 


Who, that has looked upon the world “for four times seven years’ 
(which one’s wife calls five at least), has ever, throughout that period, 
discovered more than one way that he ardently desired to have, or could 
conscientiously think worth having. Of course, the one way is one’s own 
way. For my part, I never wanted any other; but I have invariably 
wanted that. Now that happens to be exactly the way that people, of 
whatsoever degree, will never let you have if they can help S = ou may 
have theirs if you will, and welcome ; they endeavour with all their soul 
and with all their strength to persuade you to have it ; nay, you may pick 
from a profusion ; but you must not have your own way. The world is all 
before you where to choose, so that your choice fall not on the sole ob- 
ject that you thirst for—the one thing you want—that one thing a 
ing of all others upon earth to belong to you by right—to be emphatically 
your own. Ne aa ; mg ” = 

The world is*singularly consistent in its inconsistency. Every indi- 
vidual atom in society is duly impressed with a conviction of the privilege 
and the pleasure of having its own little way, while it is immovably fixed 
in a resolution to let no fellow-atom secure that requisite and natural in- 
dulgence. “I don’t care, I will have my own way,” says every man to 
himself. ‘‘ Now, don’t be so obstinate, don’t insist upon having your own 
way,” is the cry of every man to his neighbour. 

I hate obstinacy as I hate egotism. I never could bear unnecessarily 
to oppose myself to the wishes of other people. I blush like a lobster 
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and tractable creature alive, I always said from my very cradle, and I 
always shall say it, ‘* What is the use of other people’s ways to me? 
Let me always have my own; I never ask for more, and won't be satisfied 
with less.” If there’s anything unreasonable in this, Jet the reader tell 
me soat once, and I'll discuss the point with him when we meet. I was 
always a friend to free discussion. I’m of opinio® with Mr. Croaker, in 
some play that I once saw, that there's no objection to argument when you 
have finally made up your mind, because reason can then do no harm. 

I had hardly crept out of the cradle just adverted to, when I began to 
give proofs of that independent turn of mind, the self-acting principle ef 
my dispositien, which I am now laying claim to as being almost all that 
[ can positively call my own~the more reason you will say why I should 
value it as I do, and take pride in the possession of it. It has cost me 
|something, I’m sure, and ought te be worth bragging of—but I never boast. 
Why should you? you will ask in the sequel. 
| Poor old Wheezle! If she were alive, would’nt she remember the day! 
It was my fourth birthday, and there was a general conspiracy all through 
the house to make me comfortable and happy. They were ell, I believe, 
very fond ofme. Indeed, ! have generally observed, that spirited children 
who show signs of having a willof their own, who won't submit to be 
quietly trained up in the way they should go like young rabbits—who are 
not afraid to squall, and can kick for themselves, as it were, are much 
more apt to attract notice, and to be petted and indulged by the peo- 
ple about them, than children of a meeker and less impatient temper. It 
fared so with me, at all events ; for I had always ten times as many toys, 
swectmeats, and holidays, as my brother, who was too meek and mute to 
disturb a mouse, who would, with surprising readiness, and as I some- 
times thought with real, but certainly with apparent pleasure, do exactly 

- at all times what he was told to do, instead ef the reverse, which ever seem- 
ed so natural to me. Jt happened, at any rate, on this birthday of mine, that 
all hands were busied in supplying materials for a grand nursery festival. 
It was all arranged ; I was to go out in the morning, receive company 
when I came home, and be allowed to make myself almost as ill as I 
liked. Bat somehow all this displeased me. I got up in an ill humor, and 
as I hiked it, I keptin it throughout the day. I was very fractious, un- 
doubtedly, as boys willbe. They had all resolved that I should be happy, 
and I remember that I cou!d not bear the sense of control—I could not bear 
that they should have their way, and I not have mine. So they were all 
thwarted, for I would neither go out nor see my visiters, and lest I should 
break a blocd vessel, or my father’s afternoon nap, my’mother ordered that 
T should “* have my own way.” Poor Wheezle, she did humor me, to be 


sure! All day long I !edher such a life, and she never crossed me in any 
thing. At last, having scattered or torn up all my books and prints, my 


eyes rested upon a splendid volume (one of Hogarth’s) of which I had 
once or twice caught a glimpse, and which I now resolved to finger. LI 
screamed for it, but in vain. Wheezle was not an ill-satured woman, 
but she was just one of those persons who will cheerfully render you ninety- 
nine services, and then refuse the hundredth if it does not suit them to 
‘grant it. Now it was this hundredth that I wanted, and certainly I did roar. 
Any book but that I might have—dozens were offered—but there could be 
no substitute—I screamed and stamped. Few boys are fully aware of what 
screaming aud stamping will effect, if duly persevered in. My mother 
came as before, “ Let him have his way—his father says he may have the 
hook.”-—And then observing, perhaps, that I was standing rather close to 
the fender, she quitted the room with a maternal direction, “ Take care 
he doesn’t play with the fire.” 

Now it so happens that I had never thought of such a thing as playing 
with the fire. Of all the mischievous expedients which I had that day 
hit upon, playing with the fire had never crossed my mind. Here was a 
discovery '—Playing with fire was pleasant under any circumstances ; but 
playing ‘with fire when care was to be taken that I did not! who could 
resist, that loved to have his own way? The book instantly lost its charms, 
but I was quiet as I turned overits leaves ; and fatigued to the utmost, so 
as to be completely overcome by the sudden change from tumult to trane 
quillity, my old attendant began to doze. I seized the opportunity, tore 
two or three of the prints outof the splendid volume, set light to them, 
and flung them blazing upon the fender; so that watching the expiring 
sparks, [ could enjoy the sport which children call ‘ seeing the people out 
of church.” From that hour I date the formation of my character. Until 
the day when I was full four years of age, | had no guiding principle, no 
fixed purpose. I then conceived the glory of having one’s own way, 
and I had it. To be sure, on repeating the flare with another handfull of 
illustrious leaves, I set my frock on fire, and was found rolling on the rug 
in anagony; nor were the flames extinguished until I was so burnt as to 
be in imminent danger for weeks. My features to this day bear dreadful 
marks of the ravage, and my wife is every now and then fidgety lest the 
next boy should be like me. Still, it will be observed, I achieved my ob 
ject—young as I was, I had my way! 

The consequences, however, made me cautious, though not less resolved. 
—ThenI grew bigger, and became less circumspect. It was sufficient to 
warn me not to go upon the ice, to ensure my being brought home by that 
punctual delivery company, the Humane Society. If 1 took it into my head 
to go tothe play without parental permission, to the play I went, though it 
were to see my own father’s tragedy damned ; and if I had made up my 
mind to go to church, by the same rule 1 verily believe I should have gone. 
The temptation in such cases would naturally be rendered slight by the 
lack of opposition. If I couldhave my own way unopposed, | never 
found it particularly worth having. But resistance stimujated me to ex- 
ertion, to stratagem, and almost involuntarily to success. I may give an 

‘example of the mode by which, very early in life, I contrived to accom- 
plish my ends, trivial as they were. Endeavoring to engage a companion 
in the game known among boys as that of “ playing at horses,” I pro- 
posed “ to him tobe my horse.” My reins of string were ready, but he 
doggedly refused. Ipressed him to submit; he wouldnot. TI threatened, 
but I saw by his flashing eye and clenched fist, that though far inferior in 
strength to myself, force would be wholly unavailing, and that lis ob- 
stinacy was invincible. Of course I did’n’t care about playing with the 


when I get into hot water. But at the same time, though the most docile || young scamp, but I had made the proposal, and “ my horse’ be must be. 
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It became necessary to change the terms of the proposition, the object be- | 


ing exactly the same. ‘ Well, then,” I suggested, “ I’m not particular ; 
come, I'll be your cart?”— ‘To this he instantly consented, and I as in- 
stantly felt a tlush of triumph all over my frame ; for I saw in the slight cir- 
cumstance an example of the spirit in which opposition to my will must be 
met, aud of the success with which craft may work out its purpose, and 


have its own way in the world. ‘The little vagabond, though! THe was. 


very light of foot, and went off much too fast for me ; so as he was run- 
ning like a race-horse, and J, holding the reins, was chuckling at the thought 
of having done him, he dragged me over some loose stones, and before [ 
could let go, down I came with a crash. My broken leg was skillfully set, 
but I feel pain in it even now, and limp confoundedly. Still, as you will 
again observe, | had my own way ; and therefore I don't care—much. 

““Ah!” said my mother, as I lay ill, and seemingly asleep, ‘if that boy 
had his own way, depend upon it he’d come to be anempcror.” And pos.- 
tively I think I should. 

“* How well things went on with Napoleon,” thought I, reflecting upon 
this afterwards, ** while he had ital! his own way! but other people would 
insist upon having theirs, and then his troubles began.” Every history I 
read told me the same story, and confirmed me in my resolution. All the 
great people—kings, conquerors, mighty churchmen, and ministers—they 
were prosperous and happy so long as they had their way, and were only 
exiled, poisoned, burnt, decapitated, or otherwise inconvenienced, when 
they had it no longer. - What lessons for me to learn—what grand truths 
for_me to reflect upon ! 

My boyhood did not disgrace my childhood, nor did my young-manhood 
discredit my boyhood. Unluckily, however, out of the only three profes- 
sions that a genileman can follow I was obliged to make choice ot the 
one which was hateful tome; my provident father and mother having, 
between them, hit upon the other two—each of this chosen two being 
deemed, by one or the other parent, exactly suited to me—the very thing. 
Ihave always thought this exceedingly hard ; and can never reflect upon 
the violent affection and anxious forethought of my two relatives alluded 
to, without strong resentment. If they had not persisted in recommend- 
ing those pursuits for which I was qualitied, and to which in truth my 
inclinations tended, one of those pursuits I should have fixed upon; as it 
was, I had no choice left, and, ia the emergency to which their fondness 
had reduced me, I was of course compelled to adopt the wrong profession. 
It is impossible, however, to maintain one’s independence without occa- 
sional sacrifices. In fact, rather than let other people have their way, I 
would not, atthe period I am speaking of, have scrupled to turn author, 
and disgrace my family. 

But this wilfulness and perversity on the part of relations who, as usual, 
meant well, was fated to be my hindrance, in a still more important pro- 
ceeding of life. I must say that I have experienced great provocation 
and grievous injury, and nothing but a consciousness of having at last, 
by some means or other, had my own way, could console ine under a sense 
of it. 

There was a young lady—I was about to mention her name—but it is 
as well not—for if ever my wife should see this in print— 

But to proceed. There was in our neighborhood a fair young creature, 
a gentle, sensitive, and lovely girl, whom asa very child I had looked upon 
with eyes of Soyish preference, and whose progress, in the beautiful season 
of youth I had watched with a kind of half-conscious passion. ‘To_tell 
the truth I am now fully convinced that I loved her ; but of this I was not 
so sure then. How she felt towards me was perhaps somewhat uncertain 


too. ‘That I was not indifferent to her I know; for once, when exces- || 


sively annoyed at being very strictly enjoined—while in her presence—that 
was what [| could not bear—strictly enjoined not to go near a surly 
mastiff, whom I had plagued often enough, and who was now chained up 
as dangerous—when, I say, I went up to the brute immediately, and got 
my arm terribly lacerated by him, I perceived that I had made some impres- 
sion onher mind. Nobody I am very sure could scream more naturally, 
or look whiter with or without pearl-powder than she did; but afterwards, 
when she had recovered from the fright, there was an expression of dislike 
and reproach on her pretty, timid-looking face, which I could never ex- 
actly account for. It left me in doubt whether she entertained an aversion 
for what she might have heard called my self-willed, headstrong charac- 
ter, or whether she rebuked me for having put my precious life in p:ril, 
and agitated her socruelly. Probably, too, she felt that the cry of distress 
and terror she raised when the brute sprang upon me proclaimed the exist- 
ence (she was fourteen at that time) of a sentiment towards me too tender 
to be so incautioasly aud publicly revealed ; for it is certain that from that 
hour she was rather more guarded than she had been before, more sparing of 
her little innocent smiles when we met—or pernaps I fancied it. 6s 
Another trifling incident, however, it may be as well to relate It oc- 
curred a long time afterwards, and she witnessed it. Her brother and 


some other young horsemen had dared me to ride a mare that I had along a | 


very awkward bit of road—four or five miles of it, with aleap or two to take 
—in so many minutes. They said I couldn’t do it, I had said I could, and 
therefore 1 would-—and so I did. But unluckily the mare's strength was 
unequal to the feat and just as she came to the last leap I found the spur 


failing of effect. She tried it, for she was eleven points blood—but she hurt | 


herself horribly, and her shoulder was dislocated, and so it was thought best 
to shoot her. Now among the eyes that witnessed this provoking misad- 
venture were—by mere accident—two particularly blue and bright ones, 
that, as the mare came flying down the pitch, and dropped with me at the 
fence below it, I could see straining with all their power, and expressing 
quite as much pity and alarm as would satisfy mostgmen that they were pas- 
sionatcly beloved. Well, I was no sooner extricated (for I was not 


This occurred when we were about nineteen. A year or two later, on 
my return home from a three months’ trip to the continent, which had af- 
| forded me abundant opportunities of comparing foreign beauty and foreign 
| manners with hers, and of testing the reality of my passion, what was my 

disappointment, my concern, my thorough mortification, at finding that du- 
‘ring my absence her parents and mine had regularly settled all the prelimi- 
naries of a match between us! They had to my astonishment and dis- 
| may finally arranged it as a thing that was positively to be—the fullest 
' confidence and reliance being placed on her gentleness, that ever promised 
assent to the wishes of those who loved her, and on my long undisguised 
partiality, which of course seemed to threaten no opposition. In fact, they 
had never dreamed of a difficulty; andif I had been an automaton lover, 
| a bridegroom to be pulled with wires at their will, they could not have 
|made more sure of me. Never was I so enraged.. The embarrassment, 
|| the bitterness, the irretrievable ill-luck of my position, must at once be 
| seer. What added to the exasperating effect of this tyrannical arrangement 
_ was, that the instant it was mentioned, perceiving at once the ruin of my 
| hopes, I felt my passion, but moderately warm before, blazing up with 
‘ungovernable fury. It was only in the moment of sacrifice that I finally 
found out what I sacrificed. Discovering that I loved in vain, I learnt 
how truly I loved. This I have always regarded as the crowning hard- 
‘ship of my life. Here was I, adoring the girl to desye:ation, and reason- 
| ably hoping to prosper in my suit; in fact, if I had once made up my mind 
||to have her, mine of course she would and must have been; here was I, 
| suddenly cut off from all possibility of a fulfilment of my fond desires by 
the fatal interference of four foolish old people, pre arranging, pre-settling, 
ani pre-ordaining matters, so that I must of necessity let them have their 
own way unconditional y, or the alternative is self-evident, and I need 
not say thai I unhesitatingly adopted it. I crushed their project of a 
'| marriage in six words. As far as memory serves, ‘If Ido I'll be” were 
| five out of the half-dozen. ; 
| Only suppose that my father had providentially been opposed to this mar- 
_riage—or that my mother even had violently objected to it—I might have 
brought myself to consent to such a compromise, for when a man’s matri- 
| monial happiness is the stake, he shoulda’t unreasonably reject every mode 
| of winning. But all such blessings of opposition were rigorously denied 
me. To me, no frantic threat of being severed from my patrimony, through 
‘the mediuin of a shilling, furnished the desirable stimulant—no maternal 
| fits defying sal volatile impelled me to a union—no brother's blustering re- 
| monstrances against the match pleaded trumpet-tongued in behalf of my 
| bride-elect—no sister's handkerchief of cambric tear-steeped, waved me 
| onward, resolute tocreate the dreaded sister-in-law ; but instead, there was 
'a fixed confidence in every eye, a full conviction in every heart, that I had 
no choice, must consent, and indeed was eager beyond expression to show 
/my obedience and accomplish all that they wished. Even with these ob- 
stacles, had there beena stout opposition in the lady's family—had her 
‘frantic brother hinted something about a latent inclination to call me out, 
or her stupid father been heard to say after dinner that he shouldn't at all 
| mind being hanged on my account—if I had been but once waylaid, or if 
| they had sent her into Yorkshire out of my way, or starved her for six 
| weeks in a garret—this would have been something—it might have altered 
the case. But it was a conspiracy of compliance ; the families were un ted 
in one sentiment, or rather resolution; the very servants had set their 
‘hearts on the match.—Fate had already drawn up the certificate. The 
chickens were all counted, and simply required hatching; the reckoning 
was all settled, only the host had’nt been called in. 
In one month after this I was married ; not to the lady of their choice, 
but to alady of mine. I had several times met, in the family of a fellow- 
| student in town, a sort of counterpart to Beatrice in the comedy, only she 
‘was not at all handsome, nor could she be said to have the smallést preten- 
| sions to wit. But it happened that on sundry occasions—morning calls 
and evening parties— we two had fallen to games of cross-purposes. She 
took especial delight in taunting and thwarting me—it could only be in 
| trivial things of course, but they were enough to rouse resentment and 
provoke retaliation ; so that whenever we met we were sure to quarrel 
bitterly with due politeness, and I believe hated each other with exceeding 
| cordiality. The sympathy of aversion exhibited itself at our first meeting ; 
|| we had hardly exchanged glances, when we detested one another. 
|| Now next to love at first sight, the danger of union exists in hate et 
first sight; indeed, the repelling quality often contains secretly the stronc~ 
est power of attraction. A woman may love, and yet not necessarily 
|| marry you; butonce get her to hate, and it is your own fault if she don't 
have you. A consciousness that [ had triumphantly succeeded in this lat- 
| ter exploit, decided my choice. Enraged and tortured by the wishes, the 
| entreaties, and the prayers of all around me, I put a last and extinguishing 
“No!” upon the united proposals of the two families, started for town, 
‘rushed to my resource, proposed, remonstrated, upset all obstacles, scoffed 
at all resistance, had my own way, and was accepted ! 
|| After a short season of courtship, passed in pleasing squabbles, and in- 
| teresting bickerings, with a stormy quarrel or two, that would have done no 
| discredit even to wedded iife, I woke up one morning in a chaise that 
|| was going to Twickenham, and found myself actually married ! 
The chaise I said was going to Twickenham; but as I like to be ac- 
curate, and hate insinuations, | shall frankly admit that it never got there. 
| To tell the truth, my wife had a passion for Richmond, for the “ Star and 
| Garter,” and to Richmond she would go, although every arrangement 
that heart could wish for, had been made at Twickenham—close by, just 
a stone's throw off. She insisted that Twickenham was low and damp, and 
| she worked me intoa fever by her violent apprehensions about my rheum- 
jatism. Any thing more aggravating is hardly conceivable; but as it was 





hurt), than turning round, there were those eyes, filled but now with beau- \ my matriage-morning, as it had come to a skirmish, and as it was deucedly 


tiful fear and commiseration, closed as if in death, so that the poor dying 
mare seemed more alive than she did. Those few moments of insensibil- 
ity I did not soon forget; nor could all her black looks and cold words 
afterwards blind me effectually to the state of those feelings which must | 
(I fancy) have caused the pitying gaze and the painful shudder as the. 


as she doubtless thought it! 


| unpleasant to drive into an orderly village with both glasses of the chaise 
|| broken—I confess that I did yield the point, comforting myself with the 


‘reflection that she gained very little by the conquest, for the distance is 


| 


nothing between Richmond and Twickenham. 1 almost had my own way, 
| you see! 


crippled beast dropped under me. Poor girl, my danger was not so great \ The rest of the day was spent very agreeably ; principally in silent but 


strenuous endeavors on my part, to reconcile my eyes and ears to my wed- 
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ded lot, to fortify my mind with reflections upon the vanity and evanescence | 


of beauty, and to convince myselfof the unendurable insipidity of a sweet 
temper. 

«How mawkishly,” ruminated I, “must my whole life have been pass- 
ed, bad I submitted to dictation and married Em—(if I wasn’t just going 
to mention her name again—it runs confoundedly in my head!) How soon 
one grows tired of beauty (I proceeded), sighs for ugliness as a change! a 
feeling, surely, every bit as worrying and restless as that of wishing to ex- 
change ugliness for beauty. Qr granting that man would never grow 


weary of a beautiful face, how acute must be his anguish at seeing the | 


Joveliness he worships fade away! If we desire no change, if we would 
avoid the pangs of disappointment, we should marry ugly, not handsome 
women; for beauty vanishes, but ugliness never does—there is the grand 
truth. Choose a wife for her beauty, it becomes daily less and less ; choose 
her for her plainness, it becomes hourly more and more. Wise men, I am 


persuaded, always do what I have done; and at all events, I have had my | 


own way. As for a sweet temper and a gentle disposition—submissive- | 
ness is excellent when particularly wanted, but without a little dogged and 
inconsiderate resistance now and then, hew is it to be borne with at all! 


@orsair. 
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is most injurious to me, and that is always at the very moment I take my 
meerschaum. Her knowledge of the deleterious qualities of wines is just 
If my inclinations tend to pert, madeira is peremptorily 
‘prescribed; and should I fancy madeira, toast-and-water, made very weak, 
\1s affectionately substituted. Strong eyesight is an invaluable blessing; 
but what a bore to be prevented from making use of it in the library, lest it 
|should ever be weakened by reading! Thereis not an author in the cat- 
jalogae who is not remorselessly locked up just as I have a mind for his com- 
‘pany; and my wife’s facility at losing a key is hardly to be paralleled. 
| My friends are quite as effectually excluded es my books. She is pretty 
sure that one would lead me to the hazard-table and another to Tatter- 
|sall’s; this, ske has reason to know only seeks my friendship, that he may 
| borrow my acceptance either at two or three months; and the other is not 
a person fit forany married man to associate with, for he openly snubs 
‘his wife, and is rarely home before one in the morning. 

| But here some reader, blessed, unspeakably blessed, with a wife who 
|doesn’t care the shadow ef a straw for him, interrupts me with, “ Why 
don’t you resist?” Resist! I could almost run through all the tenses of 
the verb; I resist, am resisting, and do resist; I did resist; I have re- 


I hate submission. How I should detest that walking-over-the-course sort sisted; I shall and will resist; but to what end, with what effect, and 
of life, with nothing opposing me, nothing to achieve! There’s that— |how idly! Violence is easily combated, but devotion such as hers is in- 
(well, never mind her name)—if I had married her—she would have said vincib!e. One grievance I must especially complain of. While having 
‘ Yes !’ to every proposition I could have made. It would have been in vain to | every thing exactly her own way, she is incessantly tracing to that very 
ask, for her assent would have been certain. I never could have had my | practice on my part all the evils that have ever befallen me. My short 
own way, for she would instantly have made it hers. Wind and tide— | ened leg, my scarred visage—my stinted means and failing profession, 
quick tide, fair wind—for ever. Whocould bear this! She would have are all produced as witnesses against my capacity for self-government, 
let me beat her at backgammon when the game was hore—revoked at and in favor of my abiding by snexceptionable advice. The quarrels] have 
whist on purpose that I might win. What's the use of one’s own way had had, and especially certain expensive lawsuits into which I have been 
on these terms? No, no; save me, of all things, if I’m to live at all, from led (and into which people must often be led when they know they are in 
the timid, tender, inoffensive wife, who never was known to delivera posi- the right, and feel that they ought to have their own way), are cited as 
tive opinion in her husband’s presence but once; and that was when, break- proofs of my rashness and inexperience ; in other words, of {my want of a 
ing a long silent pause in a scriptural discussion, she ventured in low and Wife to govern me. Inexperience! Yes, it is her apprehension on that 
trembling accents to remark—‘ Samson was the strongest man!’—If she is score, that makes he-, in whatever company we may be, add exactly 
had but said he wasn’t, what a jewel of a wife would she have been, and five years to my age. — ; , 
what a long winter’s evening might have been got rid of!” |“ People,” she intimates, “do think you so young and inexperien- 
This was a somewhat long soliloquy for a wedding-day! Yes, but then ced, so gay, I can’t bear it.” ; 
the day itself seemed long, and my object in soliloquizing, was to shorten | These fictitious five raise me to about her own level. And then, in 
it by arguing myself into happiness. [ found that this required vast the same spirit, though apparently contradictory, she wishes, looking in 
quantities of reason kefore it could be effected, and I continued my labor ™y face most likely the whole time, that thechildren may not resemble 
for several successive days, regardless of the consumption. But unluck- |™é as they grow up, for she must say she shou/d I:ke her boys to be reck- 
ily, just as I had finally convinced myself that obstinacy and contradiction ened handsome! ‘The one that happens to have her nose, not much exag- 
are, when administered ‘in certan proportions, to be classed among the es | gerated, would bring me a fortune in shillings, if exhibited at the Egyptian 
sential elements of matrimonial felicity, I discovered that in my case the | all. ; . ; : 
quantities were too large--that the remedy was less agreeable than the dis- | What a nose might he have had, if En—Emily (there's the name at 
ease. Now of al! good things, contradiction and obstinacy are those which | last,) if she had been his mother! Three months after my sudden flight, 


it is extremely undesirable to have too much of—a truth that impressed it- i av ss 
wishes, 


self more provokingly upon my mind every hour—as regularly, in short, as | 
the dreary consciousness increased that a superfluity in that respect had 
really fallen to my lot. 

“Too much vf them,” is not the fitting phrase; I had nothing else! 
Four-and-twenty hours had not elapsed when the fact stared me in the 
face ; the question as_ to the second day’s dinner ought to have made me 
see it. ‘Train up a wife in the way she should go—that is, in your way— 


and when she is old she will submit to a separate maintenance ; that should | 


have been my maxim. But unfortunately [ began wrong, and continued 
wrong. My excuse is—we were at the * Star and Garier;” a very ex- 
cellent hotel, but not one’s own heuse. The ruinous, the fatal principle, 
“any thing for peace and quietness,” was too early forced upon me. 
Without grumbling, I must say that my fate has been one succession of 
hardships. Had we gone to ‘f'wickenham, or had the glass of that cursed 
yellow chaise been down, that it might have escaped the smash—but it was 
to be, and it happened accordingly. | 
Let it not be supposed, however, that I have at any time, then or since, | 
submitted to an arbitrary exercise of will, in blank opposition to my own ; 


that I have been—to use a plain but unpleasant expression—hen-pecked, | 
No, I couldn’t stand that; nor, to do my wile justice, is she | 


as it were. 


the woman to attempt it. What does the poet say, | 


“She, if she rules him, never shows she rules!” 


My wife has hit upon this secret and invisible mode of government. Tier 
iron rule is simply a persuader. Coercion with her, assumes the air of 
coaxing. You would absolutely think at first sight, that I have every thing 
my Own way; but the truthis, that—that | have not. She “loves” and 
“‘honors” me, according to her vow at the altar—but with so much inten- 
sity, thatto “obey” is impossible. Such is her excess of affection, that 
it quite swallows up obedience. How natural it is to be discontented ! 


When she hated me, I insisted upon her loving me; now, I should be su- | 


preimely blessed if she would but hate me again. Ii she would openly tyran- 
nize, and play the absolute monarch undisguised, my remedy would be easy ; 
but this affectionate, plausible, irresistible despotism, isa yoke that it is 
just as difficult to endure as to shake off—by which is meant, that it is 
perfectly impossible. 


It isn’t that she ‘“o’erdoes termagant’’—no, she underdoes it. With what | 


uncontrollable and insinuating fondness does she interfere with all business, 
all pleasure, of mine; with whatsoever I say, and whatsoeve: Ido! How 
winningly does she snatch away my hat when I want to go out, and how 
facetiously does she contrive that I shall not be solitary when I wish to be 
alone. Never, surely, was such devotion exhibited. She had rather that 
I stayed within doors for days together, than that I should quit the house | 
unaccompanied by her. When | once told her 1 should go out of my mind, 
her answer was, 
“My dear, I shall insist upon going with you, for [’m sure you wouldn’t | 
be able to take care of yourself.” ; 
When had man such a physician before? My health is her hourly | 
thought, and though there is nothing on earth the matter with it, it is 
throughout the year in a most precarious state. If I really had the half-dozen 
diseases that her acute apprehensions detect, to be more closely watched, 
or rigtdly tended, wouldbe impossible. She knows exactly when smoking 


arried my brother ; he was just the person to conform to any body’s 
They all talked of the match as of a settled thing between the 
part.es from childhood; a love marriage, though the families never dream- 
ed of such an attachment. It might be convenient to say this, the better 
to cover the awkwardness of my retreat, and account for the sudden trans- 
fer of the lady. There was, to be sure, a striking similarity in their 
manners and dispositions. A gentle pair, truly. Love! Well, alll can 
say is, that I never noticed a symptom of it ; and I believe now, that if we 
were both free, and she were allowed to have her way, she’d have me! 

| Freedom is, however, out of the case. Nothing is so long-lived as 
slavery. Ah! that fatal stopping short at Richmond! Never once, since 
that hour, have I entirely had my own way. No husband, who aspires to 
role, should ever confound ‘ almost” with “quite.” There may be six 
Richmonds in the field, but they are still Richmonds. Let him dash 
through them all, in spite of broken chaise-glasses and premeditated faint- 
ing-fits. Let him, wise by my disaster, drive on. Let him keep his eye 
steadily on the finger-post—U7To Twickenham ! 





} 
} 
| 
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Plunderings by the Wan. 


The eyes of all Continental Europe are now turned towards Spain. 
| Espartero and Cabrera are at last within sight of each other ; and though 
Cabrera occupies a garrison impregnable by nature on three sides, and 
| strongly defended by a chain of posts, and twenty pieces of cannon, these 
advantages are to a great extent counterbalanced by the superior numbers, 
‘freedom of action, and the moral influence arising from offensive opera- 
tions, on the part of Espartero. He had resorted toa measure of extreme 
severity. He had ordered the families of all persons serving in the ranks 
of Cabrera to be driver towards Morella, and their properties to be seized 
for the use of his troops. As Cabrera has already expelled from Morella 
and Cantavieja all useless persons, and has sworn to put to death all who 
|shall dare to supply them with the provisions of the garrisons, these mi- 
serable wretches must absolutely perish. Such are among the gi’ts of 
rival Princes to the deluded creatures who call themselves their sub- 
| yects 

Cabrera ordered two poor peasants to be shot for simply saying that the 
Christino army was numerous and well disciplined! This bespeaks very 
little confidence in the good faith and moral courage of his troops, if it do 
‘not rather indicate the blood-thirstiness of this monster of cruelty, so pro- 
_perly selected as the Champion of Spanish Absolutism. 





The reported indisposition of the Duke of Orleans in Africa, is at length 
officially contradicted by telegraphic despatches addressed to the French 
|Government. We are very glad of this, there being none of tle child- 


‘ren of Louis Philippe more worthy to succeed him as Sovereign of the 


|| French than the Royal Heir apparent. 


The Duke of Orleans has greatly increased his popularity by his gc- 
nerous and humane conduct towards the sick soldiers at Constantine and 


| Algiers. His turning the palace into an hospital the moment he witnessed 


the dreadful sufferings of men perishing for want of beds, atiendance, or 
even room to breathe, will never be forgotten by the French army. 
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M. Victor Hugo, the celebrated dramatic writer, has declined standing a | 
contest at present for the place vacant at the French academy by the death | 
of M. Michaud, late editor of the Quotidienne. 

The Duchess of Berry has arrived at Florence. Don Migucl is also in 
that city, and Don Sebastian is daily expected there. | 


| 


There have been 300 bankruptcies in Paris during the month of Oc- 
tober, to the extent of 6,000,000 of francs. ‘The retail trade of the 
I’rench capital is in a most deplorable state. 





The Bonaparte party, which is said to be so powerful in France, though | 
no public symptoms of itg existence is given, has now fixed its attention 
on the son-in-law of the Emperor of Russia, instead of on Prince Louis 
Napoleon, who has fallen into disfavour since the publication of his 
“ Idea.’’ At least, so runs rumour in certain political circles at Paris. 





Hogarti anp AN op Sink Hanpkercuter.—For a considerable time | 
past, the keepers of the National Gallery have been in a state of much 
alarm and astonishment, with respect to the apparent decay of Hogarth’s 
fine series of paintings, which have been for so many years one of the | 
chief attractions of the Gallery. It appeared that while the pictures § 
around the * Hogarth’s’’ maintained their original brilliancy of colours, 
the pictures by our immortal satirist daily faded, becoming more and more 
dingy. They were strictly observed, the wall which they adorned was 
examined, yet no cause for the lamentable change was detected. After 
much anxiety it was discovered to arise from the breath of the numerous 
visitors tothe Gallery, who examining the pictures in question with mi- 
croscopic eye, cager to catch the minutest detail of their truly English 
character, approached the canvass too nearly. The damp thus occasioned 
attracted and retained the dust of the room onthe surface of the pic- 
tures, until their wonted well known baauty gradually became obscured. 
What was to be done! the application of liquids to clean pictures is at | 
all times hazardous ; doubly so with the delicate and expressive touches of | 
Hogarth’s masterly pencil. The effect of an old silk handkerchief was |) 
tried on the corner of one of the pictures—the result was miraculous—a 
few more rubs and the picture appeared in all its pristine beauty of colour 
and expression. ‘The rubbing process was extended to the series, and our 
old friends with ‘shining morning faces,” can now scarcely be recog- | 
nised.—Lilerary Gazette. 


; 
a! 
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Tue Britisn Army ar Capoou.—The British camp under the walls of 
Cabool contained eighty thousand persons, who had almost all of them 
marched fifteen hundred miles to get there. Of course this number in- | 
cludes the camp followers, who in an Indian army are numerous; but we 


believe that half that number at least consisted of fighting men. This 1s 
exclusive of the army which was advancing from the Punjaub. When | 


our readers consider this amount of force, the immense distance is tra- 


seeds. —~ pha seangqpenapieteicann: 


have been necessary in order to bring such a force together, to supply it 
with provisions during so long a march, and to enable it to keep all the 
way in such a concentrated state that it met nowhere with any formidable 
resistance, and had no detachments cut off, they must, we think, admit 
that the great success which has crowned this immense operation was 
fully as much owing to good management as to good fortune. It would, 
however, be unjust and ungrateful to our brave army not to add, that 
neither good management nor good fortune could have brought success 


severance, and the dauntless intrepidity of the officers and soldiers of this 
gallant army. It is impossible, indeed, to speak too highly: of the skill 
displayed by the General, or the valour of the troops.—English Paper. 





Che Corsair. 


versed in a few months, and the complicated arrangements which must || 


|, advances towards a reconciliation, but he dreaded a repulse. 
|| some widow, on the other hand, felt much more affection than hostility in 


“30, bis, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, Oct. 28. 

“‘ Sir—Disagreeable as it is to me to have my name dragged before the 
public, it is something more than disagreeable to have my life lied away. 
All other injuries as a woman I have been compelled to submit to; but, 
for my chrildren’s sake, I will not tamely submit to be grossly vilified and 
defamed in newspapers. In one of your journals of last week there was 
a paragraph from your Paris correspondent, purporting to be a description 
of a scene that had taken place at Lady Aylmer’s, wherein I was describ- 
ed as acting like a poissarde towards Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer. Now, 
[ have no doubt you will be as much surprised (as I was to see such a 
falsehood in your very respectable journal) when I tell you that no such 
scene ever took place, inasmuch as Mr. Henry Bulwer was not, nor ever 
has been, at Lady Aylmer’s since I have been at Paris; as her Ladyship, 
with great delicacy of feeling, avoided asking him, on my account ; though 
I can have no possible objection to meet any member of the Bulwer family, 
I never having injured them, however much they may have’ injured me. 
{ know it is their object, if possible, to hunt me from society ; but surely 
they might resort to more honourable and gentlemanlike stratagems than 
that of propagating gross falsehoods of me through the medium of the 
public press. When the above alluded to paragraph appeartd in the 
Morning Post,1 was advised by all my friends here to take no notice of 
so palpable a misstatement ; but having this day received letters from Eng- 
land, telling me that it had been repeated more violently, and with greater 
exaggerations, in the Court Journal of the 19th, I am compelled to call 
upon you to publish this contradiction of so cruel a calumny in the columns 
of your next paper, which I am sure is corducted on principles of too 
much justice to wilfully contribute to the unmanly vppression of a perse- 
cuted woman. Knowing, as I do, the contemptible source from which 
the Court Journal got its malicious falsehoods, I cannot degrade myself 
by thinking it worth while to contradict any thing it may, in the pleni- 
tude of its inanity, think fit to pander to the profligate, and amuse the 
public with. 

‘*T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
* Rosina Lytron Butwer.” 

“P.S. I think it further right to state, that I have never yet met Mr. 
Henry Bulwer in any society in Paris; so could not ever have had an op- 
portunity of acting as described.” 








Reat tHoven Romantic.—An anocdote has recently circulated in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, which, thougn romantic, is not the less authentic. 


| ‘Two families, well known in the aristocratic world, and bearing the names 





of S——y and M al, were separated, not only by political hatred, but 
also by private interests, a lawsuit of great moment pending between 
them. They detested one another cordially, in a style indeed worthy of 
the Montagues and Capulets. M.de S y,jun., a young Master of 
Requests in the Council of State, chanced to meet Mme. de M——al in a 
drawing room, without knowing her. He thought her a charming young 
widow, for she was a widow, paid her assiduous attention, and followed 
her everywhere. Mme. de M —al, who had observed his assiduity, re- 
| sponded to it in such a manner as not to deprive him of all hope. Avery 
witty woman, well aware of the enmity existing between the families, had 
amused herself by protracting the mutual error of two focs who adored 
one another. She had contrived to give the youth a fictitious name with 
the Juliet, and the young widow had also been introduced under a false 
,one to the Romeo of the Council of State. All was proceeding in the 
/most prosperous manner; the lovers met, adored one another, and swore 





rt ght eternal attachment, always at the house of the lady who enjoyed her in- 
had they not been seconded by the untiring patience, the unflinching per- | 
Mme. de M 


trigue. One day, however, the truth came out, when M. de S y and 
-al discovered that they were bitter enemies. What was 
The young gentleman would willingly have made the first 


The hand- 








to be done? 


Tue Cosovure Famity.—Prince Albert is a tolerably comely youth, | 


about the middle height, with moustaches in a very promising state of 
cultivation. In complexion he is neither very fair nor very dark, so that 
in personalities he may be said to exemplify the happy fortwnaie medium. | 
Perhaps there never was a family like tne Cobourgs, so successful in | 
making splendid matrimonial alliances ; the present Duke, the head of the | 
House, obtained the Dukedom of Gotha in 1825 through his wife ; his 
brother Duke Ferdinand, married the heiress of the Princess of Kohary, 
by which he obtained an immense property ; Leopold, the youngest bro- 
ther, married the heiress of the Crown of England; the sister, Princess 
Victoria of Cobourg (the Duchess of Kent) has become the mother of the 
reigning Prince of Leinengen and of the Queen of England. The new 
generation of Cobourgs seem inclined to well follow up the policy and 
example of their predecessors, for one has married Donna Maria and the 
Crown of Portugel, and another promises to do as much forthe Empire of 
Great Britain. Spain in a few years will, perhaps, be worthy the atten- 
tion of a third. ‘lhe principality of Cobourg-Gotha is in extent equal to 
a morning’s walk not unfrequently taken by the present Vice-Chancellor | 
when he visits Cambridge ; its population is nearly equal to the County | 
of Dorset, or about one-eighth of Yorkshire. The number of the army, 
when up to the full war complement, amounts to nearly fourteen hundred 
men, and its revenue for the support of the Sovereign and all the mem- 
bers of his family, for all the dignitaries of his household, for all the civil 
and military departments of the State, its police, and the admmistration 
of justice, &c. &c., reaches to almost one-half the amount of the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s income per annum. 
guarded in his attentions to the Queen, the only thing very decided being 
that Prince Ernest, his elder brother, always takes an airing in a pony 


Both the 


Majesty—the suite, of course, keeping a respectful distance. 
Princes are good horsemen.—English Paper. 





The following strange epistle from Lady Lytton Bulwer, originally ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Morning Post, is now on its travels through | 
the press— 





(| Aquin. 


i Albert is at present rather), . : Ss P 
Prince Al P raced risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 


pheton separately, leaving him to ride on horseback tete-a-tete with her | 


her heart, but could only wait for the overtures of a beloved foe. Nei- 
ther being willing to make the first advances, the intercourse was suspend- 
ed, and ennui and melancholy prevailed on both sides. In a short time, 
| however, the youth’s love seemed to have vanished, and made room for the 
old hereditary hatred. M.deS y gave his whole attention to the law- 
suit pending between the families. After the most desperate efforts he 
won it, and thereby ruined Mme. de M al. The handsome widow 
still less concerned about the loss of her fortunes than hurt at the conduct 
of her late worshipper, was preparing to quit Paris and retire into the fa- 
mily of her husband, when M. de S y waited on her to her great as- 
tonishment, and, demanding her hand, assured her that he had gained pos- 
session of her property only that he might be able to restore it to her.— 
The marriage took place eight days ago, at the church of St. Thomas de 
This story may seem improbable, but we can vouch for its truth. 
Had it not have been a fact we should have given it a less common-place 
denouement. Surely, after this the age of chivalry cannot have quite gone 
by !—French Print. 


| — 
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